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70,250 POUNDS of BOILER on PARADE! 


. . . . another typical example of how Roger Sherman lives 
up to its slogan, “We Move Anything” 


“Call in Roger Sherman’’, is an expres- 
sion being heard more and more fre- 
quently among Connecticut industrialists 
confronted with difficult or unusual mov- 
ing problems. 


For example, Roger Sherman made it 
easy for The Bigelow Company to show 
New Haven’s Fourth of July parade 
viewers one of the 35-ton giant marine 
boilers it manufactu -es. The photograph 
tells its own story. 


Long experience in hauling and hoisting 
—plus the ability to work rapidly, effi- 
ciently and inexpensively—brings dozens 
of out-of-the-ordinary moving assign- 
ments to Roger Sherman every month. 


It will pay you to consult them when 
next you need moving done, whether the 
job be routine or otherwise. 


A phone call will bring their representa- 
tive, fully equipped to give you all the 
facts and figures. 


IGELOW SCOTCH MAAINE Bou. Eg 


EIGHT 79 250 POUNDS 


THE ROGER SHERMAN 
TRANSFER CO. 


NEW HAVEN 6-1368 


HARTFORD 8-4153 





GEARED FOR WAR 


Geared for War 


For more than two years Connecticut industry has been gearing itself 
for war. 

At first there was only a trickle of educational orders from our own pro- 
curement agencies and a few substantial ones from England and France for 
aircraft engines, propellers and machine tools. Later, in 1940, as the fortunes 
of war continued to ride with the Axis, demands for war implements came to 
Connecticut in an ever-increasing stream. When Lend-Lease got under way 
in earnest, and Pearl Harbor caused a real awakening, Connecticut stood 8th, 
then 7th and now Sth in the nation in volume of war contracts. And the end 
of this expansion is not yet. Thousands of temporary homes for workers have 
been authorized, new plants are being built, existing ones are being converted 
and workers trained—all with an efficiency and at a speed that will amaze the 
world. 

Now Connecticut is truly “geared for war”. Its larger as well as many of 
its medium-sized and smaller plants which had the necessary equipment and 
were able to book government orders, have increased their factory space and 
facilities many fold and their manpower as much as 1000°%. Its numerous 
training schools for teaching the rudiments of machine operation, welding, 
drafting, inspection or the longer apprenticeship courses in the industrial arts, 
or engineering for the development of junior executive supervisors, have led 
the nation in efficiency. Connecticut was also the first state to organize a De- 
fense Council and a War Industries Commission to provide for civilian defense 
and for doing everything possible to aid the smaller industries to get into the 
war effort and the larger prime contractors to locate more sub-contractors. 

Foreseeing the need for adjusting its normal services to industry and the 
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government, The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut immediately set 
its house in order as the first trickle of war work came into Connecticut. Know- 
ing well from past experience that it could not hope to cope adequately with 
the manifold problems of its members alone, its officers, directors, advisors and 
staff extended their normal peacetime cooperation with state agencies to the 
many new state and federal agencies dealing with the diversified problems of 
“total war”. And from this cooperative effort has come a cumulative saving of 
hundreds of thousands of man-hours for hard-pressed industrial management 
who have requested the Association’s help. 

Today practically every service the Association affords is related to the 
war effort. It has assisted in recruiting trainees for all types of war job training 
courses and has assisted, through the action of its many committee members, 
in planning certain of these courses. The headquarters for the Engineering 
Science Management War Training Committee is located in Association 
headquarters, as is the branch office of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and the Conservation of Manpower Commission of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. The Association has aided salvage authorities and War 
Savings Bond officials with all of their attempts to secure maximum coopera- 
tion from industrial management and employees. Likewise it has assisted the 
State Rationing Board in developing plans for “pooling of car use” by all 
employees to conserve tires and gasoline and to stave off a “bottleneck” in 
war-worker transportation. 

Problems of price control, priorities, factory space, machinery, executive 
and supervisory personnel and transportation, all affecting the war effort, have 
been solved in hundreds of cases. In hundreds of other instances manufacturers 
have been given assistance in converting from peacetime to wartime production. 

Through its Foreign Trade Department it has sought to interpret the 
many new export restrictions which have impinged upon the normal export 
and import trade in the state. Problems of water, rail, truck and air transpor- 
tation have been solved to the profit of many war industries vitally dependent 
upon adequate movement of fuel, raw and finished goods. Through articles, 
news items and service departments of the Association’s monthly magazine, 
CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY, manufacturers are given further assistance 
in operating efficient war plants. The Legal Department aids the federal and 
state governments and industry in securing compliance with regulations by 
interpreting the many new government control measures to industry. 

Last but by no means least the Association has sought to maintain good 
relationships between employers and employees, for without industrial peace 
all other efforts on behalf of war production fail. 

Connecticut industry has met the challenge of this greatest of all wars 
for survival—and for freedom. 

Both industry and the organization that “protects and promotes” it are 


“geared for war” until peace is won. 
inal Chelly, 


President 
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Public Health Service. 


“Whilst at first sight accidents, poisoning and a high occupational 
death rate are impressive, it cannot, I think, be doubted that the less 


THE PROBLEM OF SIGHNESS 
AMONG INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


By DR. WILLIAM M. GAFAFER, Senior Statistician, United States 


dramatic side of the problem [of the health of the industrial worker] 


is, in fact, the more important—namely, the lost time and incapacity 


due to ill-health.”’* 


*Sir George Newman. (From the introduction to: Collis, E. L. and Greenwood, M., The Health of the 


Industrial Worker. J. & A. Churchill, London, 1921.) 


T has been recognized for some time 


that the worker’s external environ- 

ment is not limited to the environ- 
ment presented by his work place, and 
that certain elements characterizing 
more or less the environment outside 
of his work place may be of signifi- 
cant influence in respect of the work- 
er’s health. More recently this thought 
has developed further with the recog- 
nition that the health of the worker 
is a determining factor of the health 
of the community, industrial health 
thus becoming a matter of adult health 
and of tremendous importance in the 
field of public health. 

With this change of point of view 
there naturally arose inquiries concern- 
ing the relative importance of the two 
environments with respect to the 
worker’s health. Thus reference has 
been frequently made to the state- 
ment, published by the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, that during 1936 
among a group of 116 companies rep- 
resenting over 350,000 workers, 8.85 
days per worker per year were ac- 
counted for by non-industrial injuries 
and sickness, 0.59 day by industrial 
injuries, and 0.01 day by occupational 
diseases. In other words the average 
worker among this group lost during 
1936 about 15 times as much time 
from non-industrial injuries and sick- 
ness as he did from industrial injuries 
and occupational diseases. 

A pertinent question that frequently 
arises has to do with the health of the 
industrial population as opposed to 
that of the so-called general popula- 
tion. Since an industrial group is com- 
posed of persons who are able to en- 
gage in wage-earning activities, it may 
be assumed that it is physically and 
mentally a more or less favorably 
selected group than the general popu- 








lation including invalids and persons 
with physical and mental impairments 
sO serious as to preclude employment. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that if 
an industry involves no health hazards 
of consequence the sickness rate among 
its workers should be lower than in the 
general population. 


Sickness Absenteeism Rates 


With the recognition of the mag- 
nitude of non-industrial sickness and 
its importance to the industrial and 
hence to the national economy, there 
arises the question of prevention and 
control. Industrial hygiene, an activ- 
ity which has to do with the preserva- 
tion and protection of the health of 
the worker, finds itself, therefore, with 
the problem of determining where, 
when, and under what conditions ill 
health is occurring. Thus there is re- 
quired a measure of sickness for the 
purpose of making various compari- 
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sons, for example, within and among 
different companies for a particular 
year, or for a selected period of time. 
To take into account all departures 
from physical or mental health regard- 
less of severity would be a colossal and, 
at present, an impracticable task since 
there would be included minor ailments 
or defects causing discomfort and in- 
efficiency, as well as physical and men- 
tal impairments any of which would 
not seriously interfere with working 
capacity. At present, absenteeism from 
work on account of sickness is the 
generally accepted measure. The mor- 
tality rate on the other hand as a sole 
index of departure from health has 
long been discarded since it has 
been shown on several occasions that 
the pictures resulting from the 
simultaneous application of a rate of 
mortality and a rate of sickness to a 
given population are by no means iden- 
tical. In other words there are causes 
of invalidism and incapacity which 
can hardly affect a death rate. 

The decision to adopt time lost as a 
measure of departure from health has, 
as was pointed out, automatically re- 
jected minor ailments or defects and 
certain physical and mental impair- 
ments with none of which is there 
associated a loss of time. Thus is meas- 
ured the level of sickness absenteeism 


though not necessarily the level of 
sickness. 


Two rates involving time lost have 
been constructed. These are commonly 
known as the disability rate and the 
severity rate. The disability rate is the 
average number of days lost per year 
per worker, while the severity rate is 
the average number of days lost per 
absence. A third rate of considerable 
importance is the frequency rate or 
average annual number of absences per 
1,000 workers. For preventive purposes 
the frequency rate is a most useful one. 
Rates involving time while convenient 
for determining economic losses dis- 
close nothing, for example, about the 
number of sources of infection. Thus 
the records might show three colds per 
year disabling on the average for five 
days each; another set of records might 
show one cold disabling for 15 days. 
The three short colds present perhaps 









more of a problem to the plant and 
the community than the long one be- 
cause of the possible effects from 
greater likelihood of spread of infec- 
tion. In this hypothetical situation 
rates involving time would take into 
account only the days disabled, 15 in 
each instance, and, consequently, 
would not differentiate the 3-cold and 
l-cold experiences. It is helpful to 
remember that the three rates referred 
to are related and that because of this 
relationship any one of the three may 
be obtained from the other two. For 
example, the disability rate is the prod- 
uct of the frequency and severity rates 
divided by 1,000. 


Comparability of Rates 


Let it be assumed that two plants 
have calculated a sickness absenteeism 
rate. If one rate is significantly larger 
than the other can it be concluded that 
the forces responsible for disabling 
sickness are greater in number or in- 
tensity in one plant than in the other? 
A sound conclusion can be formed 
only if information concerning a num- 
ber of factors is available. Thus the 
difference in rate may be primarily ac- 
counted for by the presence of a larger 
proportion of older workers in one 
plant than in the other, or by a larger 
proportion of women. For example 
with regard to age, a plant may yield 
a sickness absenteeism rate significantly 
different from the rate found for an- 
ocher plant but when the rates are 
made specific for age the correspond- 
ing rates may be very much alike. 
Thus the force of morbidity may be 
of the same magnitude in the two 
plants but because of differences in 
the two age distributions of the work- 
ers the rates for all ages combined may 
show a significant difference. 

There is a host of other factors of 
importance in the matter of the com- 
parability of rates particularly those 
influencing absenteeism data yielded 
by the records of industrial sick bene- 
fit organizations. Among such factors 
may be listed the following: 

1. Whether membership in the sick 
benefit organization is compul- 
sory or voluntary. 

. Age limits for membership. 

. Whether or not membership de- 
pends upon a certain length of 
employment. 

. Whether or not certain occupa- 
tions debar from membership. 

. Whether or not chronic diseases 
debar from membership. 

. The resources of the benefit or- 


Days Lost per Worker 
per yeer 


Through 
Non-industrial 
injuries and 
sickness 


Through 
industrial 
injuries 


Through 
occupational 
diseases 


The magnitude of the industrial 
sickness problem—one of the most 
serious bottlenecks in the offense 
program—is evident from a com- 
parison of time lost through non- 
industrial injuries and _ sickness 
with time lost through industrial 
injuries and occupational diseases. 


ganization. 

. Effectiveness of 
vision. 

. Methods of administration of sick 
benefits. 

. The average wage of the insured, 
and the percent of wages paid in 
sick benefits. 

. Personal equation of the sick 
worker. 

. The waiting period. A waiting 
period at the beginning of dis- 
ability, usually seven days, stipu- 
lates that cases of less than a cer- 
tain length may not be certified 
for benefits. Hence such cases are 
not in the records. 

. Retroactive payment of benefit 
for the waiting period if the ill- 
ness produces incapacity of more 
than a specified period. 

. The period of maximum benefit. 
Cases of disability are usually 
closed after a certain number of 
weeks has elapsed. 


claim 


super- 


Records of Sick Benefit 
Organizations 


It is of interest to review the rel- 
ative frequency of occurrence of some 
of the factors possibly affecting the 
comparability of rates yielded by the 
records of industrial sick benefit or- 
ganizations. There are available the 
results of a survey of the sick benefit 
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organizations, primarily mutual sick 
benefit associations and group insur- 
ance plans, connected with approxi- 
mately 700 plants representing over a 
half-million workers. In 70 percent of 
the plants membership in the sick bene- 
fit organization was voluntary. In 60 
percent there were no age limits for 
membership while in those plants with 
age limits, the lower limit varied from 
14 to 21 years while the upper limit 
varied from 35 to 70 years. 


Some plants subscribed to certain 
service requirements. Thus 25 percent 
of the plants admitted the employee to 
membership immediately upon applica- 
tion, the remainder required varying 
periods of employment before eligibil- 
ity for membership. A number of 
plants required a full year’s employ- 
ment. 

With regard to the exclusion of em- 
ployees in certain occupations, 80 per- 
cent of the plants admitted to mem- 
bership employees in all occupations. 

About 30 percent of all plants 
either debarred from membership those 
employees with chronic diseases or ad- 
mitted such employees to membership 
with the understanding that no bene- 
fits will be paid for these diseases. In 
some instances an employee’s exclu- 
sion from membership is left to the dis- 
cretion of the company or organiza- 
tion. 


Of importance also in this connec- 
tion are the practices with regard to 
the notification, certification, and 
verification of disability. To draw 
benefits a disabled member must report 
his condition to the sick benefit or- 
ganization. The rule regarding the 
length of the time interval between 
onset of disability and its subsequent 
reporting varied; some plants required 
a report within 24 hours, others within 
48 hours, and still others stipulated two 
or more weeks. Practically all plants 
required an examination by a physician 
and that a certificate be submitted. 
Methods for the control of ‘“‘malinger- 
ing” were reported by nearly all of the 
plants; these methods included the 
services of a visiting committee, a 
physi-ian, or a nurse designated to call 
upon the disabled member. 


Reference has been made to the 
effect on the sickness absenteeism rates 
of the waiting and maximum benefit 
periods. Approximately one percent of 
the plants had no waiting period after 
onset of disability, 60 percent had a 
7-day waiting period and 10 percent 
had a 7-day waiting period with pay- 

(Continued on page 23) 











An authority on industrial water supplies and the disposal of factory 


“HASTE MAhES WASTE” 
IN THE MANUFAGTURING FIELD 


By WILLIAM R. COPELAND, Sanitary and Civil Engineer 


sewage and other wastes, Mr. Copeland speaks with a broad background 
of 40 years’ experience, sixteen of which have been spent in the service 
of the State Water Commission. After Harvard he did post-graduate 
work at M. I. T. and is a bacteriologist and civil engineer as well as an 
expert on the subjects mentioned initially. Reaching legal retirement 
age July 1, 1942, he is now available for private consultation work. 





HE ever increasing pressure 

from Washington to turn out 

“more and still more” products 
for the war effort has resulted in an 
enormous waste of valuable materials 
that can be recovered from industrial 
waste waters. 

Many industries have met the chal- 
lenge for increased production by pur- 
chasing lands upon which to build 
new plants. In some cases it seems that, 
on account of pressure and lack of 
time, they have given little attention 
to securing adequate water supplies, 
to disposing of the sewage produced by 
the employees and to purifying the 
waste waters created by manufacturing 
processes. 

Consequently these industries now 
find themselves faced by expenditures 
amounting to many thousands of dol- 
lars. The expense may have been due to 
an oversight but more probably to in- 





sufficient study of the many factors 
involved in providing for these very 
essential utilities. 

For example, one of the major in- 
dustries of Connecticut bought a great 
tract of land recently upon which to 
erect works that will employ more 
than two thousand people. Upon in- 
vestigation, after purchasing the land, 
the company discovered that the near- 
est public water supply is a mile away 
and that it must be reinforced by 
building additions to the filter plant 
and reservoir. As for sewage and trade 
waste disposal, there are not any exist- 
ing sewers or drains. 

As a result the engineers are greatly 
embarrassed by this situation because 
the Federal appropriation has already 
been exceeded and funds are not avail- 
able for building water mains and 
sewers. 

The policy seems to have been, in 
purchasing the properties, to select sites 
that are favorable for erecting build- 
ings at a minimum cost. Very often, 
too, Federal agencies have demanded 
that “substitute” materials shall be 
used in constructing the buildings. It 
appears that this spirit of economy has 
encouraged the designing architects 
and engineers to slight the water 
supplies and sewers. But the State has 
not been satisfied to accept their in- 
adequate plans for the following rea- 
son. 


These views illustrate what Con- 
necticut industrialists have done 
and are doing to combat the waste 
treatment problem. (Top) A chem- 
ical treatment plant for textile 
waste. (Center) A set up for 
handling iron pickle liquors. (Bot- 
tom) Another textile mill instal- 
lation where wastes are treated by 
screening and neutralization. 
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In 1925 the Connecticut State Legis- 
lature passed a law to reduce, eliminate 
and control the pollution of State 


waters by sewage and _ industrial 
liquors. Many manufacturers, partic- 
ularly those from out of the State. 
have not recognized the existence of 
this law in the past nor its bearing 
upon industry. The practical effect of 


(Continued on page 27) 

































































































































































IMAGINEERING--Where Do We Go From Here? 


By EDWIN L. ANDREW, Vice President, Fuller & Smith & Ross 


Selected as “‘ad man of the year” (1941), Edwin L. Andrew has earned a well-deserved niche in industrial 
advertising’s hall of fame by virtue of his outstanding campaigns created for Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica. In this address, delivered before the National Industrial Advertisers Association “‘War Conference’’, 
recently held at Atlantic City, Mr. Andrew defines “Imagineering” and explains how it can create a perma- 
nently peaceful post-war world through creating jobs, with honor, for everybody. 


word, IMAGINEERING. This 

word is the theme, the unifying 
idea, around which is developed the 
current advertising of Aluminum 
Company of America. However, I 
promise you that this is not going to 
be a discussion of the copy methods 
used in creating that campaign... . I 
want to talk about IMAGINEERING 
as a word that suggests something con- 
crete everyone here present can do for 
himself, his company, aid his country. 

Once we defined the word IMAGI- 
NEERING as the fine art of deciding 
“where do we go from here?” That is 
stated as a personal question, and that 
is the spirit in which I should like to 
talk. 

We Americans are a funny people. 
We have resources and skills second to 
none. We know how to get things done 
when we really put our minds to it. 
We work with the best information in 
the world, and we have more opinions, 
and express them more freely than any 
people on earth. But we have got our- 
selves to the state where there are 
mighty few things we really believe in, 
with good old-fashioned fervor—the 
kind of fervor our forefathers had, and 
performed with so wholeheartedly that 
we remember them now as statesmen. 

I believe in having beliefs. I have 
some myself, in this the fourth year of 
the war, and the tenth of the New 
Deal. I hope, at least, that these beliefs 
of mine will be provocative. Perhaps, 
at least, they will help our mutual 
thinking, and some of our decisions. 

For we advertising men have come, 
whether we like it or not, face to face 
with the necessity for certain personal 
decisions. 

Are we going to continue to look at 
our personal futures narrowly, as if we 
are merely highly skilled artisans in a 
quite gentlemanly trade, or shall we 
try to assume the professional status 
which is our opportunity? 

If our interests are channeled in the 
direction of trying to determine 
simply what our future copy is going 


[res taken as my title the coined 


to look like; or if they are devoted to 
deciding how we shall compromise, in 
our copy, the right emphases upon the 
glorious past of our companies, upon 
their outstanding war work, and upon 
the fond hope that old customers will 
return to the fold some day; or, if our 
aspirations lie chiefly in the probability 
of budgets being continued, or even 
in the happy chance of hitting upon a 
technique the Copy Chasers will ap- 
plaud—why then we are content to be 
artisans. And I wouldn’t have the 
slightest idea where we go from here. 

But if we are to try to take advan- 
tage of the real opportunity that lies 
before us, and are to, put in our bid 
for genuine professional recognition, 
the way seems reasonably clear to me, 
and I see it leading to far-reaching re- 
sults in an apprehensive world. 

What industry is apprehensive about 


is Conditions, with a capital C. Plain 
people have a whispered worry about 
after-the-war conditions. It has to do 
with the simple human question of 
whether there will be jobs enough to go 
around. But industry, it seems to me, 
bases its very real apprehensions on a 
set of economical fixations. These fixa- 
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tions are an almost invariable topic of 
conversation wherever two men get 
together. They run something like this: 


1. We are going to have complete 
regimentation. 

2. Industrial capacity will be over- 
expanded. 

3. The debt burden can’t be sup- 

ported. 
4. Taxes will break everybody’s back. 

. We will have to maintain an 

enormous military establishment. 

. Nobody is going to have any 

money. 

. Prices will be low, wages high, and 

profits nonexistent. 

. Nobody will be listened to but 

labor. 

. There will be no reward for per- 

sonal initiative. 
10. We can’t possibly escape inflation. 

You have heard every one of these 
yourself, and more like them. One in- 
teresting thing about them is, that 
when they are put down together in a 
list they turn out to be, at least in 
part, mutually contradictory. 

Nevertheless, these are the kind of 
possibilities people envision when they 
ask, ‘““How on earth is industry going 
to be able to live in after-the-war con- 
ditions”? I stress the word possibilities, 
and remind you that conditions are not 
conditions until you have arrived at 
them. And we may be a long way off 
from the end of the war at this mo- 
ment. 

We do have certain industrial con- 
ditions now. We had still others before 
the war. And I am one who believes 
that in the long run, the conditions 
we had and the ones we will be facing, 
were and will be just about what in- 
dustry itself makes them. By industry, 
I mean you and me. I mean ov; asso- 
ciates and our leaders. I mean all the 
men who set the goals and motivate 
the actions of industry. 

If we are going to be craven about 
the future, shall we then turn our 
backs and look wishfully at the good 
old before-the-war conditions? Do we 











really want the sudden zoom and the 
equally sudden plunge of 1937 as our 
Utopia? Shall we recommend the 
Slough of Despond of the 1930’s with 
their unemployment and bread lines, 
their futility, as our ideal? Would we 
willingly return to the feverish, back- 
end-to, fool’s paradise of the late 
twenties, and the sickening experiences 
of 1929? 

We made those conditions, all of us 
in America, with our own little 
hatchet. We asked for them, and we 
got them, at least by default. 

Now I am going to try to pull all 
my figures of speech together into 
something we can get our teeth into. 
I made bold to call that list of worries 
about the future by the name of fixa- 
tions. A fixation is one symptom of a 
neurosis. And a neurosis is invariably 
a default to reality. It is a failure to 
face all the facts, all the responsibilities. 

The professional function which I 
should like to see advertising men as- 
sume here and now might be compared 
to that of a psychiatrist treating a 
neurosis. In essence, the standard treat- 
ment is to get the patient to distin- 
guish facts from fixations, and then to 
persuade him to accept his full re- 
sponsibilities toward life, as it is lived. 


Indisputable Facts 


What are some of the facts we can 
tie to as being certain as certain can 
be, after the war? I shall name only a 
few: 


1. In this country alone, we shall have 
the greatest backlog of unfulfilled 
demand for ordinary goods the 
country has ever known. We shall 
be underhoused, under-clothed, 
under - automobiled, under - ap - 
plianced, under-traveled, and gen- 
erally under-equipped. 

2. We shall in the meantime have made 
a greater advance in production 
techniques, in the utilization of ma- 
terials, and in the development of 
skills of hand and machine, than in 
any equal number of years in our 
history. 

3. We shall have millions of skilled 
workers coming out of uniform, 
expertly trained by a mechanical 
war, instead of millions of mere 
rifle-bearers, relatively useless to in- 
dustry, as in the last war. 

4. We shall have completely conquered 
the third dimension—the air, with 
all that that conquest will mean in 
making the world our market in 
great volume. 


. We shall be living for the first time 









in history, in a world apartment 
house, where our neighbor nations 
are no farther away than the thin 
partition the airplane will make of 
the oceans, and where we must per- 
force deal with them, and they with 
us, as neighbors. 

6. Those neighbors are going to need 
what our industry can make in 
tremendous volume, and we will 
probably have 80% of the world’s 
productive capacity to use to 
supply those needs. 

Those six indisputable facts are 
enough to go on for the moment, any- 
way. They certainly give us something 
tangible, something constructive to 
work with. Now, let me add a seventh 
fact: 

7. The millions now employed in war 
work and all the boys who come 
back are going to be wanting and 
needing jobs. 


Work with Honor 


This is the superfact about V-day. 
And it is, at the same time, the very 
core of industry’s responsibility. No 
matter when peace comes in the mili- 
tary sense, there can be no peace in 
the practical sense until every man who 
can work has work, with honor. I add 
the words with honor with great em- 
phasis because made work, either by 
government or by private employer, is 
work without honor. We know from 
very recent experience how degrading 
made work can be. 

When we look back at the revolu- 
tions, the evolutions and the upheavals 
of history, we remember that the dig- 
nity of the common man was their 
moving force. The time we are living 
in is no exception to that trend, by 
whatever political name you call it. 
The only acceptable victory is one 
which advances the dignity of the in- 
dividual. It is this for which we are 
fighting. 

I am one of those who believe that 
if industry as a whole sees to it that 
there is work, with honor, for every- 
body, the profits will take care of 
themselves, the very profits which are 
at the root of all of industry’s appre- 
hensions about the future. I believe 
this not as a pollyanna, but as a cynic. 
I believe it with the same kind of 
cynicism that tells me it is to my own 
selfish interest to do my job well in- 
stead of worrying about my pay en- 
velope first. It is the cynicism, the 
motive of self-interest, that leads me 
to spend money on fertilizer for my 
garden, on school for my children, and 
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on roses for my wife. 

If there be work, with honor, for 
all, what will be the need for regimen- 
tation, or where will you find the over- 
expansion, for instance, that were the 
first two of our listed fixations? Apply 
the same reasoning to any of the other 
fears on the list, and their validity is 
open to question. What indeed be- 
comes of the melancholy state social- 
ism of Professor Burnham’s Mana- 
gerial Revolution, or any of the other 
black, grey, pink, cerise, magenta, or 
plain red schools of economics? 


Preparation for Peace 


All these economic projections are 
interesting. Perhaps they are even 
helpful in their power to confirm us 
in our own beliefs. One thing we can 
say of them: They are genuinely 
imaginative, and they are even cour- 
ageous in a theoretical sort of way. We 
businessmen, in contrast, are very 
courageous in practical action. Where 
we fall short it is not for lack of 
courage, but for want of imagination. 
Isn’t that something we advertising 
men are supposed to excel at? 

Let me define an area in which I 
think we can work. 

I am told that the first proposition 
studied in a leading textbook on In- 
ternational Law is this simple paradoxi- 
cal statement: “The object of war is 
peace.” In that statement lies the germ 
of the specific message I should like to 
leave with you. That statement is an 
assertion that every phase of the con- 
duct of a successful war must be a 
conscious preparation for a lasting 
peace. The military, the political, and 
the economic forces of the nation must 
be girded to bring about, mind you, 
not just a cessation of hostilities, but 
the groundwork for a lasting peace. 

It is with utter logic, then, and with 
the sanction of a primer of interna- 
tional statesmanship, that we conclude 
that industry’s share in the war is not 
only to arm the military, but also to 
implement the peace. 

The most obvious implementation I 
can recommend is a conscious, calcu- 
lating and constructive process of let- 
ting the imagination soar, and then en- 
gineering it down to earth into things 
to make, to make jobs. 

Jobs make a peaceful peace because 
they make buying power; because they 
pay taxes; because they pay rents and 
buy life insurance and education; and 
because they give men the dignity 
they want above all else. 


(Continued on page 31) 





WPD PROGRESS REPORT 


Y the middle of last month 44 

Connecticut war - producing 

plants had formed joint labor- 
management WPD committees, ac- 
cording to a report from War Produc- 
tion Drive Headquarters in Washing- 
ton. There are now 1,000 such com- 
mittees working to increase war pro- 
duction in the country, of which 91 
belong to New England. Connecticut 
leads the New England states in the 
number of concerns which have or- 
ganized WPD programs. 

Twelve firms in the state have in- 
dicated they are publishing a house 
organ in connection with their cam- 
paign. Allen Manufacturing in Hart- 
ford, for example, issues bi-monthly 
an eight-page, letter-size publication 
called the “News”, which since the 
start of the company’s drive last April 
has devoted a large amount of space to 
WPD activities. New contests, win- 
ners of contest awards, pictures of 
ex-employees in the services, and sim- 
ilar material are regularly featured. In 
May an extra was released to announce 
the Victory Dance sponsored by the 
WPD committee. 

In Thompsonville the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company distributes 
its “War Production News” each Fri- 
day to the many hundred employees 
engaged on war work. An excellently 
prepared house organ is published by 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore in Bridge- 
port. Short paragraphs are carried on 
production schedules of various war 
items that can safely be released, such 
as airplanes and ships. In addition to 
personal notes about employees, WPD 
posters and cartoons are sprinkled 
throughout the paper. Several inter- 
esting posters have been prepared to 
dramatize the company slogan, “Make 
Much More”. One shows three rabbits 
with each of their ears formed into 
an “M”, 

The WPD is well represented in 
“The Yale Panel”, published by Yale 
& Towne, Stamford. It contains intel- 
ligent articles on suggestions, conser- 
vation, car pooling. Many columns tell 
about former workers who have joined 
the armed forces. Another  well- 
designed organ is issued by Sargent & 
Company, New Haven. 

For companies interested in estab- 
lishing a house organ to give adequate 
coverage to their WPD activities, the 
following suggestions from headquar- 
ters are pertinent: 


(1) Give prominent space to the 
drive’s purpose, so that all workers 
can read it. 

(2) Display pictures of labor and 
management representatives on both 
the main committee and sub-commit- 
tees. 

(3) Obtain pictures of the com- 
pleted product which will be used on 
the fighting front and which the 
workers help make. 

(4) Headline accomplishments of 
the WPD Committee, such as excess 
production, conservation of scarce ma- 
terials, reduction of scrap. 

(5) Reprint letters received from 
Donald Nelson and other government 


heads. 


(6) Print slogan winners and sug- 
gestion winners and, if possible, show 
pictures of them receiving awards. 

(7) Print intelligent, adequate ar- 
ticles on various phases of the WPD. 

(8) Give adequate space to former 
employees now in the Army and Navy. 


Report from Stratford 


At the Vought-Sikorsky Division 
of United Aircraft, Stratford, the 
WPD drive has been progressing in an 
encouraging fashion. A head commit- 
tee and various sub-committees are 
meeting each week. Twenty-five bul- 
letin boards have been placed through- 
out the plant, and a weekly news bul- 


EIGHT ESSENTIALS OF LONGER CAR LIFE 


1 Form a Car Pool.—An empty seat in your car may 

* mean that someone else is driving needlessly, wast- 
ing gas, oil, and rubber, and wearing out engines. 
Team up with friends and neighbors when you drive. 
Make one car do the work of two or three. 


Drive Less.—Cut down on the use of your car to 
prolong its life. Budget your mileage. Use the 
bus, train, and streetcar whenever possible. For 
recreation, ride less and walk more. Every mile saved 
today may be worth 10 miles to you a year from today. 


3 Drive Slowly.—Save rubber, oil, gas by slowing 

“down. Oil consumption is nearly 5 times greater 
at 60 miles per hour than at 30. Gas consumption is 
almost double at 60 what it is at 30. Be safe... 
economical . . . wise—Drive slowly. 


Grease Often—Check Your Oil.—Grease your car 

* every 2,000 miles—more often if you drive on wet, 

sandy, or dusty roads. Check your oil every time you 

buy gas. Change it at least twice a year—summer and 

winter. Clean oil filter and air cleaner every 5,000 
miles or oftener. 
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Start Right in Cold Weather.—Never race a cold 
“engine. To save your engine when starting, do 
this: Depress the clutch pedal, step on the starter, 
then allow engine to warm up at idling speed for a few 


minutes before you start. Use light oil in the engine. 


Take Care of Your Rattery.—Check distilled 

* water in the battery twice a month, more often in 

hot weather. Itshould be a half inch above the plates. 

Keep battery connections clean, and put a thin layer 
of grease over them to prevent corrosion. 


7 Protect the Finish.—Dirt, wind, rain, snow, sleet, 

“and sunlight are enemies of tires, finish, and 
upholstery. Keep your car in a garage, if possible. 
Wax it 2 to 4times a year. Never park in the hot sun. 
Use a mild soap for washing. 


» In General.—Keep carburetor and spark adjusted. 

* . . . Use first and second gears only when neces- 
sary.... Clean spark plugs and have distributor 
points adjusted every 5,000 miles... . Fix a slipping 
clutch immediately. 








letin is being printed. Production 
scoreboards also have been erected. 
Highlight to date was a rally, at which 
more than 4,000 employees heard talks 
by Navy, company and union officials 
and then watched a spectacular demon- 
stration flight by the new Vought- 
Sikorsky “Corsair”, powerful  ship- 
board fighter. Adding to the rally’s 
success was the presence of Lieut. Noel 
Gayler, Navy pilot who shot down 
eight Japanese planes in the Coral Sea. 


WPD NOTES 


A system of awards, certificates and 
citations for production soldiers who 
devise means for more and better war 
output has been set up by the WPD 
in Washington. The three kinds of in- 
dividual recognition are restricted to 
employees in plants which have joined 
the WPD and formed labor-manage- 
ment committees. 


The first is the “Award of Individ- 
ual Production Merit”, which plant 
committees may themselves grant to 
any worker whose suggestion has im- 
proved quality or production, con- 
served a critical material, or increased 
efficiency. Additional acceptable sug- 
gestions from the same employee are 
rewarded with seals which can be 
placed on the original certificate. 


The second award, called the ‘“‘Cer- 
tificate of Individual Production 
Merit”, is granted to workers by WPD 
Headquarters on the basis of reports 
from plant committees concerning 
outstanding suggestions. The third and 
highest award is known as the “Cita- 
tion of Individual Production Merit’’, 
to be given on the recommendation of 
a WPB technical committee and 
signed by Chairman Donald Nelson. 
It will be awarded only to the maker 
of a suggestion having a successful 
effect on the entire war effort. 


x *k * 


The New Haven plant of American 
Steel & Wire has, according to its 
WPD committee, broken six produc- 
tion records during the first five 
months of this year, as against five 
records for the entire preceding year. 


x * 


An overwhelming majority of the 
2,000,000 men in plants with WPD 
committees are union members, a sur- 
vey by Headquarters reveals. The 
exact percentage is 72, of which 38.5 
represents the CIO and 12.1 the AF 
of L; 21.3% is either divided in its 





























union affiliations or independently or- 


ganized. 
xk * 


Copies of the War Production 
Board’s new bibliography on war pro- 
duction can now be obtained from the 
Division of Information, WPB, Wash- 
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This award is 
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OF INDIVIDUAL PRODUCTION MERIT 


IN RECOGNITION OF INITIATIVE AND PATRIOTISM, BE IT KNOWN THAT 


1S HEREBY CITED FOR A MERITORIOUS CONTRIBUTION TO THE War 


Propuction Daive. On THs 





ington. Entitled “Selected Documenta- 
tion of the Economics of, War”, the 
pamphlet makes possible an appraisal 
of the nation’s production effort 
through reference to authoritative ma- 
terials, both historical and contem- 


porary. 
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This honor is 
issued at Wash- 
ington, after 
certification 
by the plant 
coaee a. 
agement War 
Production 
Drive Com- 
mittee. 





















This citation is 
issued at Wash- 
ington, after 
certification 
by plant La- 
bor-Manage- 
ment War Pro- 
duction Drive 
Committee. 
With this cita- 
tion will be giv- 
en a_ suitable 
emblem with 

pin-fastener. 
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ASh THEM MORE QUESTIONS! 


By DR. DONALD A. LAIRD 


“The right questions often make for smooth human relations,” says Dr. 
Laird, internationally recognized authority on human nature with 20 
years experience teaching at such universities as lowa, Wyoming, North- 
western, Colgate and Yale. To his credit he has hundreds of magazine 
articles and several books including “‘Psychology of Selecting Employees”’. 
Dr. Laird has been a consultant for leading business concerns and also 
for labor unions. An American through and through he served in World 
War I and his son is now a pilot in the active service of the RCAF. Dr. 
Laird makes his home at Middle Haddam. 


HIS is how the Butler firm got 

its toughest competition. A 

young boy by the name of 
White went to work for them, direct 
from finishing his high school course. 
He was put to work packing small, 
unfinished castings. 

These casting were rough, and had 
to be handled with heavy leather 
gloves. They were packed in thick 
wooden boxes, with straw jammed 
around them. Sticks had to be used to 
tamp the straw down, since the jagged 
surfaces of the castings would soon 
wear through gloves and into knuckles. 
The sticks themselves quickly wore 
out and had to be replaced. 

One afternoon the young White boy 
was sitting on the edge of a box he 
was packing, whittling a smooth handle 
on a new tamping stick. The new Su- 
perintendent of the plant came by just 
then. He was an efficiency expert from 
the east, who was making the old shop 
hum. He was so new at this plant, 
however, that he not yet ac- 
quainted with it. 

When he saw the lad sitting and 
whittling, the Superintendent put both 
hands on his hips, nodded his head 
solemnly, and narrowed his eyes. He 
said nothing for a while. The boy was 
frightened; he stood up and started to 
tell why he was whittling, that he was 
making a new tool for packing the 
straw. 

“So you think you can get by with 
that because nobody ever comes out 
into the shipping room,” the Super- 
intendent said coldly before the boy 
could speak. “You're fired, right now. 
Get out!” 

It was twenty years later that White 
first told me this. He is managing But- 
ler’s strongest opposition. He makes it 
as tough as possible for Butler, for he 
is still hopping mad at their one-time 
efficiency man who is now chairman of 
the Butler board of directors. 


was 


“If I have any secret of managing 


men,” White told me, “I learned it 
that afternoon, in Butler’s packing 
room. That experience burned into my 
soul the importance of asking ques- 
tions, of getting information and not 
jumping at conclusions, especially un- 
favorable conclusions about my men. 

“I ask so many questions,” and he 
smiled at this, “that a couple of years 
ago when our foremen’s club put on 
a Gridiron Dinner, they had a man 
take me off. All he did was ask ques- 
tions. They called him the Human 
Question Mark. It was a good take off 
of me, alright. 

“Asking questions prevents a lot of 
needless trouble. If that new Super- 
intendent had asked me what I was 
whittling that board for, he would 
have learned something about the busi- 
ness, and chances are I might be work- 
ing with him right now. 

“Helps in lots of ways. When I 
have a man who doesn’t seem to be too 
certain of himself, who needs to have 
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his confidence raised a bit, I ask for 
his opinion on something. Amazing 
how that seems to set them up. Guess 
because nobody ever asked their 
opinion before. 

“Then, too, it works with fellows 
who are not cooperative, perhaps a bit 
on the ornery side. I ask them to do 
me a little favor. Last week, for in- 
stance, I asked a fellow who was get- 
ting out of line if he’d witness my 
signature on my driver’s license appli- 
cation. Simple little thing, but he is a 
changed man towards me now. 


“Works in selling, too. 1 was on the 
road a couple of years selling our goods, 
to help learn all angles of the business. 
I’m not cut out for selling, and was 
making a good failure—until I started 
asking questions. You know, when I 
stopped doing most of the talking, and 
just used questions to get the customer 
to talking, and to keep him talking, 
they began to buy. Several said to me 
that they liked the way I sold them, 
didn’t high pressure and seemed to 
know just what they needed. If I 
hadn’t asked the questions I’d never 
known when they were ripe to buy. 
Landed some of our best customers 
that way—got them away from Butler 
—and they are still with us after ten 
years. 


“But it is in handling complaints and 
grievances that asking questions pays 
big rewards. You know, there is al- 
ways a lot more to the grievance than 
they usually talk about. You’ve got to 
get to the bottom of things, and 
nothing beats asking sensible questions 
to get at the facts. Grievance meeting 
last week, for instance, over a job 
classification being too low. After some 
questions I found out that they 
thought it should be rated higher be- 
cause their supervisor, a conscientious 
young engineer, was watching them 
so closely that they had mistakenly 
concluded their job required more 
skill than was the case. 


“When someone comes to me all 
riled up, I find the best way to get 
him cooled off is to ask questions, and 
gradually shift his thoughts elsewhere. 
First found this out when my oldest 
youngster was just a kid. She’d come 
home, crying mad, to tell me what had 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Comment 


FRATERNALISM will play a big 
part in winning the war and a peace 
that “has a chance of being main- 
tained”, Edward Ingraham of Bristol, 
NAM representative, told the 53rd 
convention of the Lithuanian Roman 
Catholic Alliance of America recently. 
He was the principal speaker at the 
opening session of the four-day parley 
in Hartford’s Hotel Bond, which more 
than 100 delegates from all sections of 
the U. S. attended. 

Speaking on behalf of the State 
Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. In- 
graham said expansion of fraternalism 
from a national to international scope 
would enable America and her allies to 
“end for many years—perhaps for cen- 
turies—the holocaust of war. 


xk kk 
THE HANDICAPPED make war 


workers like every one else, asserted an 
editorial last month in the Hartford 
“Courant”. Credit for finding places 
in war plants for the lame and halt 
goes largely to rehabilitation agencies 
like those sponsoring the Charter Oak 
Center workshop in Hartford. The 
organizations in question, Connecticut 
Society for Crippled Children, Hart- 
ford Tuberculosis & Public Health 
Society and Hartford county chapter 
of National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, founded the shop in 1940 as 
an experiment. Over half of the regis- 
trants have been fully rehabilitated 
and are now in full-time employment. 


your packaging? 


sentative call? 


WHAT ABOUT TIN? 


. and other metal cans or plastic boxes you have been using in 


FORUM 


Says the “Courant”: “Cities that open 
centers of occupational training and 
war work for the handicapped will be 
filling a vital need in the country.” 


% @ ® 


A RISE IN BUSINESS MOR- 
TALITY in the Northeast is not 
alarming, Walter Mitchell, Jr., re- 
search director of Dun & Bradstreet, 
New York, pointed out to the last 
quarterly meeting of the New Eng- 
land Council in Boston. “A radical 
decline in the business birth rate” was 
occurring, he said, “with practically 
no new enterprises in certain lines and 
not enough over-all additions to re- 
place even normal mortality.” The 
shrinkage was confined largely to 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, and most evident in the re- 
tail field, in which there were 20% 
more liquidations in May this year than 
in the same month last year. Motor 
vehicle, tire and clothing establish- 
ments showed the highest death rates. 


xk kk 


A POST-WAR SLUMP is avoidable 
in the opinion of the NAM, which 
has released a nine-point program to 
speed reconstruction after the war. 
Disputing the theory that fundamental 
changes in the social order are inevi- 
table, the association’s committee on 
post-war problems, which S. Bayard 
Colgate, chairman of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet, heads, suggested: (1) en- 
courage the accumulation of a backlog 
of peacetime demands; (2) open the 










Have you found something satisfactory to replace them—espe- 
cially constructed folding paper boxes, for example? 


We have been working on this problem and have practical 
ideas which may be helpful to you. When may our repre- 





capital market and prevent a sudden 
collapse of bank credit; (3) after the 
war use savings to purchase goods; (4) 
reduce the tax loads; (5) avoid cost- 
price rigidities; (6) eliminate all 
emergency wartime regulation and 
control; (7) prevent unfair use of 
governmentally constructed war 
plants; (8) keep excess Army equip- 
ment off the open market; (9) refuse 
to subsidize distressed industries. 
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MADAME PERKINS believes a 48- 
hour week for workers and a 160-hour 
week for production is the best work- 
ing average for the duration. The Sec- 
retary of Labor also feels that, despite 
her desire to see women employed on 
war work wherever possible, there is 
“too much loose thinking on the sub- 
ject of women in war.” To call young 
mothers into factories is a mistake, in 
her opinion, until all other available 
supplies of labor have been entirely 
exhausted. “The system of family life, 
and its preservation here in America, 
is more essential than using these 
women on production lines unless they 
are absolutely needed.” 


Died 


MILTON L. CARPENTER, 68, 
owner of the M. L. Carpenter box shop 
in East Hampton, died a few weeks 
ago as he sat on the steps of a down- 
town drug store conversing with 
friends. He was a member of the ad- 





visory board of East Hampton branch 
of Hartford-Connecticut Trust Com- 
pany; secretary of the old East Hamp- 
ton Bank & Trust Company; treasurer 
of the City Welfare Club; a member 
of the Bell Town Sportsmen’s Club 
and of the Odd Fellows. 


xk *& 


MRS. LENA F. BARNES, 79, widow 
of Carlyle F. Barnes, former president 


of Wallace Barnes, Bristol, died re- 
cently at the Bristol hospital, of which 
her son Fuller is president. In 1929 
she, with her sons Fuller F. and Harry 
C., built the Barnes Memorial Chapel. 


Expansion 


UNITED AIRCRAFT has opened a 
second “shadow” plant in Buckland to 


Interrupted Cuts — 
WON'T INTERRUPT PRODUCTION 


When KENNAMETAL is in the tool rest 
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Because of its high transverse rupture strength (305,- 


000 Ibs. per sq. in.) KENNAMETAL can be used in 
making interrupted cuts without danger of tool breakage. 
The illustration shows four KENNAMETAL Style 11 tools 
machining a cast armor steel tank rotor on a 48” x 84” 
engine lathe. Turning speed is 165 surface ft./min. with 
a feed of 0.014” per rev. and a depth of cut ranging from 
4,” to 2". Large 1” x 2” tool shanks are employed to 
provide adequate support for the KENNAMETAL tips 
and the tools are staggered so that only one tool hits the 
work at a time. 


If interrupted or jump cuts are causing excess tool 
breakage and consequent delays in your plant, investigate 
the superior strength, hardness and crater resistance of 
KENNAMETAL. Write for free copy of the new vest 
pocket manual for KENNAMETAL users. It explains in 


detail how to get the utmost in production from your 
KENNAMETAL tools. 


CONNECTICUT REPRESENTATIVE: R.S. HUDGINS, JR., 
965 Farmington Ave., West Hartford. 


MSKENNA METALS é@ 


179 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PA. 


STYLE 3 IOOL 


STYLE 20 TOOL 


STYLE 9 TOOL 


turn out rocker arms, tappet guides 
and adjusting screws for Pratt & 
Whitney engines. Several hundred 
skilled men and women now keep this 
plant, formerly the Hilliard Manufac- 
turing Company, a textile firm, in 
operation day and night. The first 
such supplementary plant was opened 
several weeks previously in the former 
Packard Motor Car building, Hart- 
ford. 


A separate corporation has been set 
up to operate United Aircraft’s new 
$85 million plant in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Health 


CONNECTICUT workers whose 
skins are allergic to manufacturing 
chemicals are to be transferred from 
one job to another, thus conserving 
manpower resources. This plan is being 
developed by Connecticut Medical So- 
ciety, Board of Education, U. S$. Em- 
ployment Service, Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Connecticut and various 
individual plants and industrial physi- 
cians. So far shift of workers has been 
in the broad division of “wet and dry 
jobs”. A machinist, for example, 
whose skin is sensitive to oil or some 
other liquid, is shifted to a “dry” job 
where he can utilize his skill in an 
operation not requiring use of liquids. 
Dr. James H. Biram, medical director 
at Colt’s, has suggested a pooling ar- 
rangement by manufacturers to assist 
in such transfers. 


Honored 


FIFTY YEARS of craftsmanship 
with the same firm were celebrated 
recently by Wilfred H. Dresser, presi- 
dent and treasurer of C. H. Dresser & 
Son, Hartford cabinetmakers. Still 
actively directing the company which 
his father founded in 1880, Mr. Dres- 
ser sees a bright future for his indus- 
try now that metals are scarce. The 
old times he remembers were days 
when, in his words, “skilled crafts- 
men designed their own machines, and 
a good man had at least one cut on 
each of his fingers.” 


xk 


JOSEPH B. MERROW, oldest Con- 
necticut manufacturer and president 
of Merrow Machine, Hartford, was 
honored on the occasion of his 94th 











birthday at a dinner given by George 
A. Long and attended by several of Mr. 
Merrow’s industrial associates. His 
company has been located in Hartford 
since 1893, manufacturing stitching 
machinery. 


Personal 


COMMISSIONER CORNELIUS J. 
DANAHER of the State Labor De- 
partment became last month regional 
administrative officer for the enforce- 
ment of the Federal Wages & Hours 
Act in Connecticut. This official 
designation by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, considered the first of its 
kind, is a kind of reward for the ex- 
cellent manner in which this state has 
cooperated with federal authorities to 
enforce the national labor regulations. 
Along with his regional status the 
commissioner was granted a $5000 in- 
crease in appropriations for enforce- 
ment and investigation, making the 
total for the current fiscal year 
$37,000. For his work Commissioner 
Danaher will be admitted to the ranks 
of dollar-a-year men on the federal 
payroll. 


xk * 


JOHN T. HAYES of Hartford has 
been appointed deputy labor commis- 
sioner to succeed MORGAN R. 
MOONEY, who left his post last 
month to assume duties as assistant 
manager of personnel at United Air- 
craft, East Hartford. 

An ll-year veteran of the State 
Labor Department, Mr. Hayes previ- 
ously served as wage complaint adjus- 
tor. As secretary of the State Board of 
Arbitration and Mediation, Mr. 
Mooney earned a reputation for bring- 
ing workers and employers together in 
amicable settlement of disputes. He 
had been a deputy commissioner since 
1933. 


xk 


DEXTER D. COFFIN, president of 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, was re-elected 
president of the Hartford County 
Manufacturers Association at the re- 
cent annual meeting. Others re-elected 
were: Frederick U. Conard, vice-presi- 
dent of Underwood-Elliott-Fisher, first 
vice-president; Newton C. Brainard, 
president of Case, Lockwood & Brain- 
ard, second vice-president. 





WILLARD B. ROGERS, head of the 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, was appointed 
by Governor Hurley to be chairman of 
the Connecticut Development Com- 
mission. He succeeds Charles E. Rolfe 
of New Haven. 


xk * 


THOMAS J. BIRMINGHAM was 
appointed special assistant district at- 
torney by U. S. District Attorney 
Robert P. Butler. He will handle land 
cases and federal condemnation pro- 
ceedings. A graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege and Yale Law School, Mr. Bir- 
mingham has been a member of the 
firm of Birmingham and Kennedy 
since 1930. 


x kk 


ARTHUR W. LOGOZZO has been 
made plant manager of Hartford 
Chrome Corporation. At one time he 
worked for Pratt & Whitney Division 
of Niles-Bement-Pond, West Hart- 
ford, later was employed by General 
Electric, Pittsfield, where he special- 
ized in plating and won the Charles A. 
Coffin award. 


x 2 


CLIFFORD J. ALPAUGH has been 
elected president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the Willimantic 
Trust Company. A director of the 
bank for the past 28 years, Mr. Al- 
paugh was an executive of the Willi- 
mantic Linen Company for four 
decades and its successor, American 
Thread. He was also one of the organ- 
izers of the old Windham Silk Com- 
pany and its president when it was 
dissolved. 


x we * 


EARLE B. PERRY became person- 
nel manager of the New Haven Rail- 
road last month. Starting as a bill clerk 
40 years ago, he was appointed assist- 
ant to the general manager in 1925, 
which position he has held until now. 
Other appointments: Waldo F. Follett 
as assistant to Chief Engineer Roy E. 
Taylor, William A. Ford as general 
signal supervisor. 


xk * 


T. E. TILLINGHAST has been 
elected vice-president and a director of 
United Aircraft Service Corporation, 
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ALLEN 


HOLLOW 
SCREWS 


““1-A”’ Selectees 
at the Drafting Board 


FIRST TO COME UP when 
drafting a new machine: (1) how 
to save material; (2) how to re- 
duce the size and weight of com- 
ponent parts. Hollow Screws help 
materially. 


“First selectees” in Hollow 
Screws are the cold-drawn and 
pressur-formd ALLENS. Because 
these processes bring out the 
strongest attributes of hollow 
screws,—the ultimate in holding- 
power; the utmost strength for the 
size of screw. 


Thirty-two years of hollow 
screw specializing are “inducted” 
in Allen’s service this year—the 
time of supreme test. Thirty-two 
years of plant development are 
peaked to provide needed millions 
of “Allens” each week. 


Your local Allen Distributor 
will secure for you the largest 
shipments compatible with 
your priorities and our in- 
tensified production effort. 


THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 








a subsidiary of United Aircraft which 
functions as a service and installation 
organization in handling the parent 
company’s products. Mr. Tillinghast 
came to East Hartford in 1929, re- 
signing as a captain in the Army Air 
Corps. He is also sales manager of the 
Pratt & Whitney Division. 
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CHARLES A. MABEY has 
made director of research for the Bris- 
tol Company, Waterbury, makers of 


been 


industrial process instruments and 
automatic control apparatus. A Har- 
vard graduate, Mr. Mabey has served 
as physicist for several years with 
Bristol. 


Progress 


MICA PRODUCTION in Connecti- 


cut is making progress, according to 
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Kenneth P. Gregg, technical director 
for the State Development Commis- 
sion. The state is rated second by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines among states 
producing sheet mica, a vital war ma- 
terial used as an electric insulator. 
Foreign sources have been largely cut 
off. Two months or so before Pearl 
Harbor the Commission began inten- 
sive search for mica, and has already 
been instrumental in reopening an 
abandoned mine. 
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TO MEET shortages of metals nor- 
mally required, Silex Company, Hart- 
ford, has developed new products. 
President Frank E. Wolcott told stock- 
holders last month that the new line 
will include glass percolators, drip cof- 
fee makers and the extractor kind of 
coffee maker. Before the war Silex 
concentrated on _ its well-known 
vacuum type of glass coffee brewer. 


Publications 


THE WORLD’S FIRST compre- 
hensive manual on the development, 
use and maintenance of parachutes has 
been issued by J. Floyd Smith, vice- 
president and chief engineer of Pioneer 
Parachute, Manchester, which invent- 
ed the original free-type, manually- 
operated parachute. One of the few 
barnstorming pilots who survived 
aviation’s perilous infancy, Mr. Smith 
developed the modern parachute back 
in 1918. His manual credits Leonardo 
da Vinci with the first conception of 
the airman’s life preserver. 
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McKENNA METALS of Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, has just published a new 
catalog covering specifications and 
prices of Kennametal steel-cutting 
carbide tools and blanks. Copies of this 
firm’s Catalog 42V will be forwarded 
on request. 


x kk 


BRISTOL COMPANY, Waterbury, 
has distributed a bulletin giving de- 
tailed information on its line of fully- 
compensated, liquid-filled recording 
thermometers for temperatures be- 
tween —125°F and + 400°F. The 
number of the bulletin is T302. 


se 


“WOMANPOWER to Supplement 
Manpower” is the subject of a 32-page 
brochure now being distributed by 
The Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut to be used as a handbook 
by those training, selecting and em- 
ploying women on machine operations 
for the first time. It is estimated that 
approximately 50,000 additional wom- 
en will be employed in Connecticut 
industry by the time industry reaches 
its peak war production and the full 
impact of selective service is reached. 
Manufacturers who have always em- 
ployed women for inspection, assem- 
bly and small machine operations, will 
now employ them on work which has 
always been reserved “for men only”. 
Employment of women in Connecti- 
cut is expected to follow the same gen- 
eral outline as the program Great 


Britain has followed, where 80% of 
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personnel in munitions plants and over 
§0% in aircraft plants is made up of 
women workers. 


In a prefatory statement in “Wom- 
anpower”, Alfred C. Fuller, President 
of the Association said, in part, ‘““Con- 
necticut industry has already reached 
a critical point on manpower. To con- 
tinue our present expansion, we must 
employ from emergency sources dur- 
ing the coming period over 130,000 
workers of which about 50,000 to 60,- 
000 must be women. Thousands of 
people have moved in from other states 
and have filled available housing facili- 
ties. Hundreds of others are commut- 
ing from adjoining states. We are now 
faced with the need to recruit and 
train women, young people, older 
people, self-employed, physically han- 
dicapped and foreign and racial groups. 
Womanpower as a supplement to 
manpower is one of the most impor- 
tant problems facing Connecticut 
manufacturers.” 


x nw 


A WELL-ILLUSTRATED pam- 
yhlet on medical care in Connecticut 
has been prepared by the State Medical 
Society, New Haven, which is cele- 
brating its 150th anniversary. Almost 
entirely by pictures the publication 
shows the extensive and up-to-date 
medical services available. In one place 
a map of the state is reproduced with 
the caption: “You are never more than 
20 miles from a good hospital in Con- 
necticut.” 


x kw 


SONGS ARE TONICS for fatigued 
war workers, as the large number of 
company glee clubs and orchestras 
testifies. To encourage ““Victory Sings” 
in war plants, the National Recreation 
Association has on hand a leaflet con- 
taining patriotic and other familiar 
songs, entitled ‘“‘Let’s Sing the Same 
Songs”. The address is 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


Pulse 
HUNDREDS OF PROMINENT 
clergymen, including several from 


Connecticut, and _ representing all 
faiths, have urged Congress to adopt 
the Voorhis bill to establish a com- 
mission on post-war reconstruction. 
Their appeal pointed out that “when 
the war ends, widespread unemploy- 
ment must not be allowed to return to 


curse our land, and to disillusion our 
citizens and our returning soldiers. A 
test of democracy is the provision of 
employment for all citizens able to 
work. Even in the present time of 
primary preoccupation of the nation 
in military effort, immediate planning 
for winning the peace is a fundamen- 
tal necessity to the welfare of our 
nation, to the preservation of the four 
freedoms at home, as well as their 
assurance on a world-wide scale.” 


The statement cited as significant 
the fact that all economic groups in 
the country were agreed as to the ur- 
gency for planning now for necessary 
reconstruction later. 


xk 


SHUT-DOWNS AND LAY-OFFS 
in Connecticut were greater during 
June than any time since America 
joined the war, yet the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service placed more persons in 
that month than ever before, accord- 
ing to Director William G. Ennis. 
Employment reductions have been re- 
ported by clock companies in Bristol 
and Waterbury; electrical appliance 
and fixture plants in Meriden, Bridge- 
port, Hartford, and Winsted; hard- 
ware factories in New Britain; and 
textile plants throughout the state. 
He called the present situation tem- 
porary, since further conversion and 
completion of expansion would soon 
result in expanded hiring schedules. 
Anticipated labor needs for the state 
between now and November have been 
set in excess of 50,000 workers. 

Industrial activity in Hartford 
County set another high mark during 
June, with employment in the dis- 
trict’s 82 principal plants rising to 
120,777 workers, a gain of 1.7% over 
the preceding month. Manhours ad- 
vanced 3.7%. The 42 plants in Hart- 
ford proper showed total employment 
on July 1 of 79,087. 


xk * 


CONNECTICUT PUBLIC EX- 
PENDITURE COUNCIL, Inc. has 
been formally launched for the pur- 
pose of “bringing to the citizens of 
Connecticut unbiased information on 
problems of government, and assisting 
officials and all others interested in 
good government to attain the best 
kind of state, county and local ad- 
ministration.” The Council is the re- 
sult of six months effort on the part 
of 100 of the state’s civic and business 
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WOOD LOCKERS 


3-Week Delivery 
NO PRIORITY 
xk 
MISCELLANEOUS 
STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 
and FURNITURE 
NO PRIORITY 
xkkk 
WOOD DESK, CHAIRS 
and FILES with steel 
drawer bodies and suspensions 
IN STOCK 
NO PRIORITY 


BARNEY’S INC. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
TELEPHONE 7-8129 


WHY 
es 


take advantage of the friendly serv- 


ice, specialized planning aid and 
local source of supply available 
- via Graybar 


Graybar Electric Company 


344 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford 2-8266 


25 Union St. New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven 8-4163 


“Everything Electrical” 





We specialize in. . 


GROUND THREADS 
GROUND GEAR TEETH 
GROUND SPLINES 
GROUND CAMS 
BROACHING 


For full details write: 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Furnishes Bulletin service to 
Connecticut corporations with- 
out obligation. 

Negotiates for men seeking 
connections in this area. 
Consult us in reference to 
executive, technical and cler- 
ical personnel problems. 

All registrants thoroughly in- 
vestigated. 


Specialized Personnel 
Registry 
R. H. Winslow, Director 
36 Pearl St. Tel. 2-6720 
Hartford, Conn. 


Tax 


leaders in cooperation with the 
Foundation of New York. 


Carter W. Atkins is executive di- 
rector and secretary; Charles L. Camp- 
bell was named chairman of the board 
of trustees; Robert B. Newell, treas- 
urer; Frederick R. Coles, assistant 
treasurer. Trustees elected an execu- 
tive committee including Fuller F. 
Barnes of Bristol; George W. Berger 
ind Allerton F. Brooks of New Haven; 
john B. Byrne of Hartford; C. K. 
Davis of Bridgeport; Peter M. Fraser 
and W. Ross McCain of Hartford; 
William J. Pape of Waterbury; R. E. 
Pritchard of New Britain and Evarts 
C. Stevens of Meriden. 


Survey 


IN SPITE OF rapidly expanding war 
production, corporations now making 
munitions for war are not earning 
enough money to enable them to build 
up adequate funds to carry them 
safely through a post-war depression. 
This is the finding of the N.A.M. as 
a result of a recent survey of 2,225 
manufacturing corporations (which 
provide about 20% of the total taxable 
corporation income). Extent of the 
problem is illustrated by these figures: 
The companies surveyed estimate they 
will need $1,004,947,000 in additional 
funds to finance the increase in inven- 
tories and receivables that are expect- 
ed this year. These same corporations 
in 1942 have debts payable in one 
year amounting to $1,728,962,300 
and a tax liability under current tax 
proposals of an estimated $2,579,812,- 
000. This means, in total, that $5,- 
313,721,300 in cash will be needed 
this year to meet current operating ex- 
penses. Opposed to this only an esti- 
mated 31 billion will be earned and 
the difference of nearly 2 billion must 
be either borrowed or taken from cash 
reserves. 


Taxation 


COMMENTING that “under a 90 to 
100% excess profit tax rate the gov- 
ernment takes virtually all the profits 
on increased production, while enter- 
prise stands nearly all the risks”, the 
Conference Board, in an analysis of 
British and American taxes on income, 
believes that the effects of this con- 
dition in eliminating the profit motive 
as a basis for increased production 
would be most damaging to the war 
effort. The Board advocates serious 
consideration of the British procedure 
of carrying post-war losses back to 
offset war profits and of providing re- 
funds on the basis of such carry-backs. 
Post-war refunds of a specified propor- 
tion of wartime taxes are also recom- 
mended. 


xk *& 


EXPANDING WAGE TOTALS of 
Connecticut’s larger industries due to 
war work, is increasing the unemploy- 
ment security taxes above 1941 rates 
for many firms whose employment 
records for this year are as good or 
better than they were a year ago. This 
situation results from the manner in 
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which the law provides for the deter- 
mination of merit rating benefits. 
While the merit rating plan is designed 
to reward, with lower tax rates, em- 
ployers with least labor turnover, the 
computation of the rates is based on 
compensation payments made, not ac- 
tual separations from the payroll. 


Training 


SPRINGFIELD ORDNANCE Dis- 
trict has opened its training facilities 
to women. Qualified applicants are 
now admitted for training as govern- 
ment inspectors, taking courses here- 
tofore open only to male engineers and 
high-grade mechanics. After three 
months instruction, trainees are as- 
signed positions at local plants. Stu- 
dents are paid at the rate of $1440 a 
year and upon taking a permanent as- 
signment will receive $1620 a year. 


oe 


COURSES in engineering and man- 
agement to prepare women for work 
in war industries are being offered this 
summer by the Engineering Defense 
Training Program at Hillyer Junior 
College, Hartford. Popular courses in- 
clude engineering, drawing and draft- 
ing room practice, production princi- 
ples and engineering aide training. 
Several concerns in the state have indi- 
cated they will employ successful 
students. 


x wk* 


Brig. General Frank J. McSherry, 
director of operations of the War 
Manpower Commission and one of the 
key figures in the mobilization of man- 
power for war industries, was the 
principal speaker at graduation exer- 
cises held recently at Hartford for 97 
apprentices trained under the State 
Apprenticeship Council. Included in 
the group of graduates were highly 
skilled young craftsmen who have de- 
voted several years to their crafts 
which include toolmaking, machine 
operation and sheet metal work. Other 
speakers: G. R. Fugal, General Elec- 
tric, who presided; Congressman Wil- 
liam J. Fitzgerald, sponsor of the bill 
which made apprenticeship training 
possible; State Labor Commissioner 
Cornelius J. Danaher; William F. Pat- 
terson, chief of apprenticeship, U. S. 
Department of Labor and Alfred C. 
Fuller, Manufacturers Association 
president. 












FOLLOWING PASSAGE by Con- 
gress of legislation providing for an 
agency to help little business get war 
work, Donald Nelson last month ap- 
pointed a board of directors for the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation. The 
members: Lou E. Holland, Kansas 
City, Mo.; James T. Howington, 
Louisville, Ky.; William S. Shipley, 
York, Penn.; Albert M. Carter, Mur- 
physboro, Ill.; and Samuel Abbot 
Smith, Boston, Mass. 

With a capitalization of $150 mil- 
lion, the Corporation has the power to 
accept prime contracts from war pro- 
curement agencies. It intends to oper- 
ate along three main lines: (1) confin- 
ing the manufacture of relatively 
small war items to the smaller fac- 
tories; (2) extension of sub-contract- 
ing; and (3) conversion. 

In announcing the board Chairman 
Nelson said that the WPB now has 
local offices in 112 manufacturing cen- 
ters, as well as 13 regional offices. 


x kk 


STATE OFFICES and state directors 
for WPB were discontinued when the 
“decentralization from Washington” 
program was effected with the estab- 
lishment of regional offices. All offices 
at that time became district offices. 
Each District Manager has under his 
supervision all WPB activities, includ- 
ing production, priorities, compliance, 
conversion, critical tools, appeals and 
finance. There are three WPB district 
offices in Connecticut located in the 
following cities: Hartford, Earle L. 
Milliken, district manager; Bridgeport, 
Raymond L. French, district manager; 
and New Haven, Charles A. Newton, 
district manager. These offices are all 
on a par and operate with the same 
authority within their prescribed ter- 
ritories. 


xk 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION in 
workers’ lives is demonstrated in the 
action of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, 
Hartford, to provide church services 
in the shop for employees on Sunday 
mornings and evenings. Believed to be 
the only plant in the country to con- 
duct religious services on its premises, 
Colt’s adopted the plan after confer- 
ring with representatives of the vari- 
ous faiths in Hartford. Designed to 
accommodate those unable to attend 
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regular services at their churches be- 
cause of their work schedule, the ar- 
rangement includes morning masses 
and evening prayers for Catholics, 
meditation and song for Protestants 
and Jews. Services are conducted at the 


_ concern’s Van Dyke plant in the club- 


rooms and do not interfere with pro- 
duction. Morning services are timed 
to reach day employees going to work 
and night employees coming off; 
evening services, held at 7, coincide 
with the supper hour of men on the 
3-11 shift. 


xk * 


PROVISION for rerating war orders 
and applying a new series of high 
preference reratings was announced by 
WPB. Abolishing the previous top rat- 
ing of AA, the latest regulation makes 
AAA the highest rating, followed by 
AA-1, AA-2, etc., all of which take 
preference over A-1-a. Chief purpose is 
to permit greater flexibility in assign- 
ment of preference ratings to specific 
quantities of critical military and re- 
lated non-military items. 


xk * 


GENERAL RATIONING of bi- 
cycles to persons needing them in their 
work, or to travel to and from their 
places of work, began last month. 





Eligibility for a certificate to purchase 
a new adult bicycle is broad; the ap- 
plicant must show: (1) that he travels 
quickly or often to deliver merchan- 
dise or messages, and is better able to 
do so by bicycle; (2) that he has to 
walk a total of at least 3 miles in going 
to and from work, or he has to spend 
at least 1’ hours in getting to and 
from his job, which time he could cut 
at least 30 minutes with a bicycle; (3) 
or that available transportation facili- 
ties are overcrowded; (4) that he 
needs a bicycle at least 3 days a week 
and does not already own one. 

In the period from July 9 to the 
end of this month 230,000 bicycles 
were allotted to the states, including 
4004 for Connecticut. 


x* * 


WITH CURTAILMENT AND 
EXPANSION about finished) WPB 
has been revamped to concentrate on 
news tasks. The revision is designed to 
tie economic and military strategies 
more closely together and to provide 
better control over the flow of raw 
materials. Chairman Nelson feels “the 
curtailment job is just about over... . 
Most of the goods are in production 
today. Most of the expansions have 
taken place. From now on it becomes 
a question of directing production 
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through directing the flow of ma- 
terials.” 

The realignment also strengthens 
the top policy, programming and 
progress-reporting organization of 
WPB, concentrates the operating sec- 
tions under one head, puts more em- 
phasis on the role of industry and com- 
modity branches, enables the chair- 
man to devote himself to essential 
policy decisions and to the relations of 
WPB with other war agencies. To ad- 
minister this setup are two vice-chair- 
men: William L. Batt, formerly head 
of the Requirements Committee, and 
James S. Knowlson, formerly director 
of Industry Operations. The latter now 
has charge of all program development 
work, while all operational work, in- 
cluding the extensive field organiza- 
tion, is tied together under a director 
general of Operations. This post has 
been given to Armory Houghton, pre- 
viously deputy chief of the Bureau of 
Industry Branches. Still to be ap- 
pointed is a deputy chairman on Pro- 
gram Progress. 


x kk 


ACCEPTING THE RULING of 
Labor Commissioner Cornelius J. 
Danaher, Colt’s Patent Fire Arms, 
Hartford, placed their employees on a 
six-day week and limited working 
hours for female help to 48. The Com- 
missioner said 63 other state plants 
have complied with his ultimatum 
that workers have at least one day off 
in every seven. Previous experience has 
shown, he contended, that continuous 
working weeks have a damaging effect 
on employees’ health and efficiency. 


Colt’s has arranged to continue the 
operation of their plants on Sundays 
without working men seven days, 
which has been the schedule since 


Pearl Harbor. 
xk kk * 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE activities will 
be directed by means of a state-wide 
short radio network, in the event com- 
munication services should be disrup- 
ted during an air raid or other emer- 
gency, according to Colonel Samuel H. 
Fisher, state defense administrator. 
Plans are being completed by Defense 
Council representatives, State Guard, 
State Police, and regional OCD radio 
experts. Special radio units will even- 
tually be established in all district 
warning centers. 


xk * 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS have 
increased only about 8-10% in Con- 
necticut, although the number of man- 
hours has jumped more than 90%. 
Pleased with the safety measures being 
taken by state industrialists, Labor 
Commissioner Cornelius J. Danaher 
said a much greater increase in the 
accident rate had been expected. He 
felt accidents could almost entirely be 
eliminated by better exercise of cau- 
tion. Most of the reportable accidents 
are caused by the removal of guards 
from machinery or employee violation 
of fundamental safety practices. 
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CONNECTICUT WAR INDUS- 
TRIES COMMISSION, formerly 


called Connecticut Production for 
Victory Council, is working hard to 
find war work for the state’s smaller 
plants. With Harvey L. Hooke as di- 
rector, the Commission operates from 
Room 409 of the State Office Build- 
ing, Hartford. 

Conceived by Governor Hurley, 
CWIC was formed to prevent the ruin 
of hundreds of small enterprises by 
priorities and to make full use of all 
existing machine tools. Its main ob- 
jective is to assist such plants in secur- 
ing orders, either prime or sub- 
contracts. In addition, it offers facili- 
ties for helping any concern, regard- 
less of size, to get contracts. 

The administrative staff is composed 
of Director Hooke, one assistant, and 
several field men. Cooperating on a 
voluntary basis are 100 engineers from 
every part of the state and from every 
type of industry. They meet weekly in 
six districts, providing engineering 
advice, reporting firms in need, watch- 
ing for contracts to be farmed out. 
Each district, besides an engineering 
committee, has a Commission repre- 
sentative, serving as a liaison between 
the engineers and the Hartford office. 

The Commission has opened a 
Washington office, with W. Adam 
Johnson of the Association staff as 
temporary manager. Out of it work 
several representatives of Connecticut 
prime contractors, who have been 
loaned to CWIC for the purpose of 
keeping in close touch with federal 
procurement agencies and United 
Nations’ purchasing commissions. 
State manufacturers are invited to 
make this office their headquarters 
when in Washington. 


PRODUCTION RESULTS —ARE YOU GETTING THEM? 


OUR CLIENTS ARE! 


They are meeting and beating their war contract schedules. This 


is because “something has been added”. To their own capable staffs have been added the experi- 
ence and ability of WORDEN ENGINEERS. 


Would you like to know the results this “combination” has achieved in New England Industry? 


You should 
write for our 
booklet “‘What 
We Do and 
How We Work”’ 


a 


STATLER BUILDING 


ORDEN COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


“Our 11th year Of leadership” 














A list of prime contracts already 
awarded is maintained, and reports of 
new contracts, as well as bottle-neck 
products, are received from Washing- 
ton. The district engineering groups 
are the source of sub-contract orders. 


xk * 


WPB’S NEW PRODUCTION Re- 
quirements Plan was laid before nearly 
400 Connecticut manufacturers at the 
Hotel Bond, Hartford, recently. Chief 
speaker was Donald T. Hood, priorities 
expert from WPB’s regional office in 
Boston, who was introduced by Earle 
L. Milliken, now manager of the Hart- 
ford WPB office. Others introduced in- 
cluded Charles A. Newton, manager 
of the New Haven district office, and 
Raymond L. French, manager of the 
Bridgeport district office. 


Calling PRP a definite step toward 
a completely planned national produc- 
tion schedule, Mr. Hood said the three- 
month period beginning July 1 would 
be used to determine the maximum 
quantities of scarce material required 
by individual companies. By the last 
quarter of 1942 WPB anticipates com- 
plete control of all materials and their 
distribution on an allocation or end- 
use basis. 


xk 


HOMES ARE DIRELY NEEDED 
in the Hartford area, according to 
Clarence B. Perkins, personnel director, 
Pratt & Whitney Division of Niles- 
Bement-Pond, West Hartford. ““Work- 
ers have got to have places to live if 
we are to produce war goods here,” 
he said. His employees are continually 
pleading for housing, but at present 
the lack of new housing makes it im- 
possible for his department to be of 
assistance. 

As a result, he claimed, employees 
are leaving every day because they 
cannot find decent living conditions, 
and “in most cases it is the responsible 
skilled workman with a family who 
leaves.” His concern intends to hire 
between 4,000-5,000 additional work- 
ers this year, but without adequate 
housing this may prove impossible. 


Vincent E. Turley, manager of the 
tenant selection office of the Hartford 
Housing Authority, emphasized the 
darkness of the housing picture: “I 
have to turn away dozens of applicants 
every day because we have simply 
nothing for them. The files are cram- 
med with letters appealing for help, 





from employers about to lose a good ° 


workman, as well as from desperate 
workers.” 


xk *& 


YANKEE PRODUCTS are helping 
the Russian Army hold back the Nazis 
on the long eastern battlefront, and 
more than one is made right in Con- 
necticut. In a Moscow broadcast last 
month CBS correspondent Larry Le- 
sueur reported the enthusiastic praise 
of the Russians for the quality of U. 
S. war goods. For the first time Le- 
sueur made a specific citation: the field 
telephones manufactured by the Con- 
necticut Telephone & Electric Corp., 
Meriden. 





ASk THEM MORE QUESTIONS! 


(Continued from page 12) 


happened to her. I’d ask what they 
had been playing, who all were there, 
how they played the game, if she liked 
it, and she’d forget her tears and be 
excitedly telling me about her play. 
You’d scarcely think a person could 
change so quickly. 

“I’ve had foremen come in, so mad 
they couldn’t see, wanting an O.K. to 
fire someone. By just asking them 
questions and gradually steering them 
away from their gripe, most of them 
go back to the department and seem 
to forget all about it. One reason why 
we have low turnover of labor. Then, 
you know, when I’m thinking ahead 
for the next question to ask, keeps me 
so occupied thinking that I don’t have 
a chance to catch their anger myself. 
Good way to keep cool.” 

I was out in the great wheat states 
of the northwest a few days ago. I 
told a group of business men about 
the experience Mr. White, and others 
have had, in asking questions to help 
in their human relations. The next 
noon a salesmanager for a farm imple- 
ment house asked me to lunch. 

“That dope about asking questions 
seemed so elementary last night, I won- 
dered why a man of your standing 
would spend so much time on it,” he 
said. But before I could get uneasy, he 
smiled. 

“TI changed my mind this forenoon,” 
he continued. “A big rancher came in 
from about 90 miles to the east. He 
was madder ’n hades because priorities 
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Position Wanted As 
GENERAL MANAGER 


with small or medium sized 


metals manufacturer. 


Engineer with 17 years 

company including:— 
Installation standard costs 
and budgets 
Electrification of plant 
General management of 
plant with 500 help 


one 


Now employed as assistant to 
general manager. Knows Gov- 
ernment priorities and procure- 
ment methods and handles all 
Navy contracts and sub-con- 
tracts. 


Address SPW-4 





had kept us from making deliveries 
when our salesman had promised him. 
He insisted on seeing me, and started 
giving me Hail Columbia. 

“I began to get mad myself. He was 
so cussed abusive, as only a farmer can 
be. I was about ready to throw him out 
of the second story window, when I 
thought about what you said about 
asking questions, and decided to give 
it a try. 

“‘Let’s see,’ I began, ‘your place is 
on the north side of the highway, with 
the cottonwood trees, isn’t it?’ 

“Then I got him to tell me how 
they had raised the timbers for his big 
barn, about his two boys in the army 
now. And when he left, you’d never 
guess—he’d forgot all about his peeve, 
and invited me out for Sunday dinner. 

“So your lunch today is on the mad 
farmer who is treating me to a big 
dinner because I took your advice and 
asked questions when I wanted to talk 
back. As I look back now I’ve lost a 
lot of sales, and some salesmen, because 
I didn’t ask enough sensible questions.” 

I thought it was the psychological 
moment to ask a question myself. 

“P’ve to be in North Battleford to- 
morrow night,” I told him. “It’s only 
110 miles, but it takes ten hours on 
the local trains. Wonder if you could 
manage to rent me a company car for 
the trip?” 

“Not on your life,” he rejoined. 
“You take a company car, and [’ll see 
that you get a couple gasoline ration 
coupons.” 

“But say,” he suddenly said after a 
thoughtful pause, “what are you asking 
a favor of me for? I’m not sore at 
you!” 



















































































































































































By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


ODT to Relieve Congestion at 
Ports. General Order No. 12 has been 
issued by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. This is designed to relieve 
congestion at certain ports caused by 
the piling up of cargoes consigned to 
foreign ports but awaiting ship space. 

The order authorizes ODT’s Divi- 
sion of Railway Transport to require, 
when it will expedite the movement of 
troops and war materials, any railroad 
serving a port to move to such desti- 
nation as the ODT may specify, “any 
export, coastwise or intercoastal ship- 
ment of freight which it may have in 
its possession in such port, notwith- 
standing the provisions of any general 
order heretofore issued by the ODT, 
or of any instructions contained or 
routing specified in the bill of lading 
of any such shipment.” 

ODT officials said that the issuance 
of the order does not imply that there 
exists any serious port congestion, but 
it merely makes possible the immedi- 
ate removal of freight to assure peak 
capacity for actively-moving goods. 


x *k * 


Rail-Water-Rail Rates Between 
New England and Virginia Ports. 
A report has been issued by the Com- 
mission in Docket No. 28076, State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia et 
al vs. Carriers, which involved the rail- 


HOW TO MOVE LOADED DRUMS & 
BARRELS WITHOUT TOUCHING THEM 


Simplicity of design and operation 
are dual features that give the 
patented ERNST MAGIC Drum and 
Barrel Carrier an unmatchable com- 
bination of new safety and savings 
features in the materials handling 
field. Consider these advantages: 
Saves injuries; saves lost man hours; 
saves floors; saves drums and bar- 


rels; saves container contents; pre- 
vents bottlenecks. 


Modern industry cannot afford to 
be without this multi-saving carrier. 
Backed by a 100% money back 
guarantee. For descriptive literature 
and complete details get in touch 
with 


FRED E. SHARPE, Bloomfield, Conn. 
Phone 7-8334 






TRANSPORTATION 


water-rail rates between points in New 
England and the Virginia ports. The 
Commission found that future rates 
should be based on the scale of distances 
set forth in appendix E of the Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation for aggregate 
distances over water-rail routes deter- 
mined by adding to the rail distances, 
from or to the respective ports, water 
distances between the ports constructed 
by using 114 water miles through the 
Port of New York as the equivalent 
of one rail mile. A somewhat different 
formula was used on traffic moving 
through other ports. To the rates pro- 
duced by the formula there would be 
added the general increases authorized 
in March, 1938 and March 1942. 

The new rates are ordered to be- 
come effective on or before September 
17, 1942. 


xk 


Uniform Motor Freight Classifica- 
tion. The Public Utilities Commission 
of Connecticut has issued an amend- 
ment to its order in the matter of a 
uniform motor freight classification, as 
follows: “The date for revision of the 
Official Motor Freight Classification 
and the Coordinated Motor Freight 
Classification is extended to July 1, 
1943, unless otherwise ordered. During 
the same period other classifications 
which have been filed with the Com- 


mission may remain in use.” 


The effective date has been post- 
poned on several occasions since the 
Commission’s order of June 4, 1937. 


xk k 


Use of Rail Freight Cars for LCL 
Traffic Declines. According to the 
opinion of Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
of Defense Transportation, revenue 
tonnage and revenue ton-mileage fig- 
ures are now providing a more accu- 
rate measurement of the volume of 
railroad freight traffic than carload- 
ings. He attributed this to the heavier 
loading and longer haul of railroad 
cars in recent months. 

Total carloadings for the first 25 
weeks of 1942 show a gain of only 6.7 
per cent over the same period last year, 
but all classes of freight with the ex- 
ception of LCL increased by an aver- 
age of 13 per cent, he stated. This 
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decline in LCL loadings (17.8 per 
cent) he attributed to ODT’s General 
Order No. 1, setting a six-ton weight 
limit per car for LCL freight as of 
May 1. 

The order provides for a set-up from 
the six-ton limit per car to an eight- 
ton minimum as of July 1. A 10-ton 
minimum will be established on Sep- 
tember 1. Indications are that by 
September 1, when the 10-ton min- 
imum becomes effective, some of the 
larger railroads will show a 12- or even 
14-ton average merchandise loading 
per car. 


xk * 


Million Pounds Weekly Average of 
Air Cargoes. According to the War 
Department, an average of a million 
pounds of essential priority air cargoes 
a week are being flown by the new 
Contract Air Cargo Division of the 
Army Air Force. Some fifteen airlines 
are using their facilities to deliver air- 
plane parts, equipment and replace- 
ments throughout the Western Hem- 
isphere. Such items as airplane engines, 
engine parts, armament, carburetors, 
generators and propellers are being 
flown, this being just a forerunner of 
what will move by air after the War. 


x kk 


Temporary Suspension of Air 
Transport Service at Newark, N. J. 
Because of the reduced number of 
available planes and the need for re- 
ducing stops as a conservation meas- 
ure, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
ordered temporary suspension of all 
air transport service at the Newark, 
N. J. air port. The airlines affected are 
American, Eastern, Transcontinental 
and Western, and United. 


x *k 


Aitchison Chairman of I. C. C. 
Clyde B. Aitchison, who has been a 
member of the I. C. C. for twenty- 
five years, has been elected chairman 
of the Commission for the balance of 
the calendar year. The term of Joseph 
B. Eastman, now Director, Office of 


Defense Transportation, terminated 
with the close of business on June 30. 
x kk 


Pick-Up and Delivery Minimum 
Charges in the South. An order in 
I. & S. Docket 5127, Pick-Up and 
Delivery Minimum Charges in the 
South, has been issued by the Inter- 





state Commerce Commission. This sus- 
pends from July 1, 1942, until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules proposing to increase 
the minimum rate under which free 
pick-up and delivery of less carload 
traffic will be performed in Southern 
territory from 20 cents to a rate com- 
puted at 40 percent of first-class, min- 
imum 45 cents. 





SIGHNESS AMONG 
INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


(Continued from page 6) 





ments of benefits retroactive to a spe- 
cified date. The benefit period per case 
of disability ranged from 3 to 104 
weeks. Twenty-five percent of the 
plants paid benefits for 13 weeks with 
a limit of six weeks for cases of preg- 
nancy while 15 percent paid for 26 
weeks, 

It is obvious from the foregoing 
that a number of factors, both natural 
and artificial, must be considered be- 
fore any conclusions are drawn from 
the rates. 

The difficulties connected with the 
drawing of sound conclusions from 
sickness absenteeism data have perhaps 
been sufficiently emphasized. Atten- 
tion, however, should also be directed 
to the matter of cause and the onset 
of illness both of which may be fre- 
quently outside of employment and 
unrelated to it. Moreover the diagnosis 
may be at times equally uncertain. 

Because of the importance of the 
problem of sickness among industrial 
workers the difficulties surrounding its 
investigation should not discourage the 
collection of data and any attempts 
that might be made in their analysis. 
The pertinent data therefore should be 
uniformly recorded, carefully analyzed 
and interpreted with caution. 

It is appropriate to examine more 
precisely the relation of disabling sick- 
ness to a number of factors including 
some of those to which reference has 
been made. 


Sickness Proneness 


The sicknesses experienced by a 
group of industrial workers during a 
particular period of time are not uni- 
formly distributed among the workers. 
This indicates, among other things, 
the existence of the “repeater” or what 
may be otherwise termed the “‘sickness- 
prone” worker. Thus for a recent year 





among a group of approximately 3,000 
male workers, 44.8 percent of the 
workers had no disabling sicknesses 
of one day or more recorded for them, 
31.5 percent had one sickness each, 
13.0 percent had two sicknesses, 6.7 
percent had three, 2.5 percent had 
four, 0.9 percent had five, 0.4 percent 
had six, 0.1 percent had seven and 0.1 
percent had eight. 

Another experience covering the six 
years, 1935-40, revealed that approxi- 
mately one-half of the male workers 
and one-fourth of the female workers 
were not disabled on account of sick- 
ness at any time during a year for as 
as long as one day or more. Sixty-five 
percent of the male disabilities occurred 
among workers representing only 21 
percent of those exposed to risk of dis- 
ability. For the females 63 percent of 
the disabilities occurred among 27 per- 


| sickness each 
2 sicknesses each 





The above graph, illustrating the 
sickness proneness of a group of 
3000 male workers for a one-year 
period, indicates how far from uni- 
formly distributed are disabling 
sicknesses. 


cent of the female workers. In general, 
increasing age tends to reduce the num- 
ber of disabilities which one worker 
may suffer during a particular year, 
but the average length of each disabil- 
ity tends to increase. Thus, 4.1 per- 
cent of all males under 30 years of 
age were disabled four or more times 
during a year while 2.5 percent of all 
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males 50 years of age and over were 
disabled the same number: of times. 
The corresponding percentages for the 
females are 20.6 and 6.0 respectively. 
Sickness-prone workers, that is, work- 
ers with four or more disabling sick- 
nesses during one year, were disabled 
several times the following year. 


The Causes of Sickness 


Available data on the number of 
absences and the number of days ab- 
sent based on a 3-year experience of a 
public utility make it possible to exam- 
ine the causes of absence. While the 
annual number of absences per 1,000 
males is almost 1,000 the correspond- 
ing rate for the females is almost 
2,000; the annual number of days of 
disability per person, on the other 
hand, is about 8 days for males and 
almost 12 for females. The respiratory 
group of diseases is responsible for over 
half of the absences and over one-third 
of the days absent. In the respiratory 
group colds exact the largest toll of 
absences and about 10 percent of the 
total number of days absent. Of out- 
standing importance in the digestive 
group of diseases are diseases of the 
stomach except cancer, and in the non- 
respiratory-non-digestive group the 
rheumatic group of diseases is note- 
worthy as a time-loser. 


Seasonal Variations 


The seasonal variation of sickness 
from certain causes is well known. The 
following observations are based on 8- 
‘day or longer disabilities. For the repir- 
atory group of diseases the first quar- 
ter of the year generally shows the 
highest frequency rate when compared 
with the rates for the other quarters. 
In fact this rate is frequently found 
to be from twice to three times the rate 
for the third quarter of the year; in 
the epidemic year of 1937 the first 
quarter rate was over four times the 
corresponding rate for the third quar- 
ter. Seasonality was also shown by dis- 
eases of the skin, the third quarter fre- 
quency rates appearing as peaks in a 
graph covering all quarters of a 10- 
year period. A notable seasonal varia- 
tion was also exhibited by diarrhea and 
enteritis for the 10-year period, 1932- 
41, the third quarter rates consistently 
showing a peak. 


Time-Changes in Sickness Rates 


Inquiry into the matter of time- 
changes in rates of sickness frequently 
leads to fruitful conclusions particu- 
larly with reference to the question of 


the effectiveness of, or the necessity 
for, specific control measures. A recent 
study covering an 18-year sickness ex- 
perience and dealing with sickness and 
non-industrial injuries causing disabil- 
ity lasting more than one week dis- 
closed the following: 


1. All sickness showed a downward 
trend which was more in evidence 
among males than among females, the 
principal determining factor of move- 
mient being the respiratory diseases. 


2. Non-industrial injuries showed 
an upward trend among females as 
well as among males. 


3. The trends of the female-to- 
male ratio rose, those representing the 
respiratory and non-respiratory groups 
almost at the same rate while the non- 
industrial injury trend rose more 
slowly. 

4. Among males, diseases of the 
circulatory system, including diseases 
of the heart, and appendicitis, showed 
an upward trend. 


§. While not precisely the same, 
the trends among males were down- 
ward for the three industrial groups, 
iron and steel, public utilities, and 
miscellaneous industries, in respect of 
all sickness, respiratory diseases, pneu- 
monia, and respiratory tuberculosis, 
and upward for diseases of the circu- 
latory system including diseases of the 
heart. 


Effect of Occupations 


Some occupations appear to be more 
associated with certain disabling sick- 
nesses than other occupations. Accord- 
ing to a recent report on a sample of 
glass workers it was found that the 
number of days of disability because of 
the rheumatic diseases was over 50 per- 
cent greater than the number ac- 
counted for by influenza and grippe. 
Moreover, grinders, outside workers 
and finishers experienced frequency, 
disability, and severity rates well above 
the average for the entire group of 
workers. 


Negroes and Whites 


There is a notable paucity of pub- 
lished material on disabling sickness 
among comparable Negro and white 
populations. Appropriate data cover- 
ing five years have been made available, 
the principal results of the analysis of 
which may be briefly summarized as 
follows: As the occupations of Negro 
and white males became more nearly 
alike, the magnitude of the excess in 
the frequency rate of disabilities 


among Negroes tended to decrease. 
This suggested that it was differences 
in the type of work performed to- 
gether with the associated socio- 
economic status rather than race per se 
which produced the unfavorable Negro 
health record when occupation was 
not held specific. Disregarding occupa- 
tion, increasing age had the effect of 
reducing racial differences since the 
Negro rate showed a tendency to in- 
crease less rapidly than the rate for 
the white workers. The rates for respi- 
ratory and rheumatic diseases remained 
unfavorable for the Negroes and were 
less subject to the equalizing influence 
of occupation and age. 


Frequency and Duration of 
Sickness 


It is appropriate to direct attention 
to the fact that as a measure of eco- 
nomic losses from sickness and injuries, 
the average frequency rate may lead 
to erroneous conclusions, since this 
rate may decline while at the same time 
the average duration of disability may 
increase. Thus it was found among a 
group of approximately 30,000 white 
male industrial workers that while the 
average frequency of 8-day or longer 
disabilities followed a downward trend 
during a 5-year period, the average 
duration of disabilities moved upward. 

The insured wage-earning popula- 
tion of Scotland also shows an upward 
trend in case duration. In an attempt 
to account for this unfavorable trend 
the Medical Officer of the Department 
of Health for Scotland refers to two 
factors: first, the aging of the popula- 
tion, and second, the decline in mor- 
tality. According to this health official 
the aging of the population, when 
viewed in relation to the ages under 
consideration, offers only a small part 
of the explanation. With respect to the 
decline in mortality, he writes: “It is 
possible, indeed probable, that part of 
the increase is directly attributable to 
the saving or prolongation of life, 
death being postponed, but working 
capacity not necessarily restored... .” 


The 7-day Waiting Period 


Since most of the benefit schemes 
making data available require that 
seven days elapse between the onset of 
disability and the commencement of 
the payment of benefits, such records 
contain no information on disabilities 
lasting seven days or less. The question 
is frequently asked, therefore, of the 
effect of the introduction of a 7-day 
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waiting period on the frequency of, 
and time lost from, absences of all 
durations. An opportunity to provide 
an answer to the question presented 
itself when the requisite data were 
made available by a 5-year record of 
one day absences or longer. The anal- 
ysis of the data showed, among other 
things, that although the males ex- 
perienced annually 900 absences per 
1,000 males, and the females 1,820 
per 1,000 females, only 153 absences 
among the males and 232 absences 
among the females extended through 
the eighth day; in other words, 17 
percent of all recorded absences among 
the males extended through the eighth 
day while 13 percent of all recorded 
absences among the females extended 
through the eighth day. Thus if the 
company were to operate under a 7-day 
waiting period the recorded absences 
among the males would be reduced by 
about 83 percent while among the 
females the corresponding percentage 
reduction would be about 87 percent. 
Furthermore, of the total recorded days 
of disability 45 percent among the 
males and 52 percent among the 
females occurred during the first seven 
days of disability after onset. 


The Maximum Benefit Period 


While the length of the maximum 
benefit period for which benefits are 
paid does not affect the frequency of 
recorded absences, it does influence 
those rates which depend upon time 
since the days lost which extend be- 
yond the termination of benefit pay- 
ments are not in the records. An 
analysis of the records of some 25 
benefit schemes showed, among other 
things, that the extension of a maxi- 
mum benefit period of 13 weeks to 52 
weeks results in an increase of the 
average annual number of days dis- 
abled per male and per female of 
about 30 percent and 23 percent, re- 
spectively. An extension from 26 
weeks to 52 weeks, on the other hand, 
results in an increase of the average 
annual number of days disabled per 
male and per female of about 13 per- 
cent and 6 percent, respectively. These 
calculations are based on 8-day or 
longer disabilities with benefit pay- 
ments retroactive to the first day. 


Other Factors 


There are many other factors which 
are of importance in their relation to 
disabling sickness particularly those 
introduced by the emergency. Thus it 





was recently stated that the lowest 
absenteeism rates were found in plants 
where the selection of employees is 
good, where promotion is possible for 
eficient workers, and where there is 
stability but not rigidity of organiza- 
tion. Undoubtedly other factors were 
also involved such as the nagging of 
a person in charge, a lack of reasonable 
consideration, and personal mental 
conflicts. 


It is appropriate to recall three fac- 
tors that were emphasized in the re- 
ports and memoranda of the British 
Health of Munition Workers’ Commit- 
tee issued during and after the first 
World War. Reference is made to large 
increases of workers, overtime with its 
attendant fatigue, and night work. 
Recent data substantiating the impor- 
tance of these factors are available only 
in connection with large increases of 
workers. Thus it was found that in- 
creases in the force of iron and steel 
workers were associated with increases 
in the frequency of pneumonia. 


The factors referred to have to do 
with the plant environment and the 
worker himself. A considerable num- 
ber of factors concerns the environ- 
ment outside of the plant, for example, 
home conditions, standards of living, 
nutrition, availability of prompt and 
efficient medical service, community 
sanitary conditions, and transportation 
facilities. 


Summary and Conclusion 


Sufficient evidence has been pre- 
sented to indicate the magnitude and 
nature of the problem of sickness 
among industrial workers, a magni- 
tude which makes sickness one of the 
most serious bottlenecks in the offense 
program. The measurement of depar- 
ture from the physical or mental 
health of the industrial worker was 
examined. The comparability of rates 
was discussed. Some of the factors re- 
lated to disabling sickness were re- 
viewed and the interrelation of a num- 
ber of these factors was observed. 


The difficulties involved in the for- 
mulation of sound conclusions with 
reference to the subject of sickness are 
many, an observation which should 
not discourage the collection of data 
and any attempts that might be made 
in their analysis. For the formulation 
of an effective program of prevention 
and control the pertinent data, there- 
fore, should be uniformly recorded, 
carefully analyzed and _ interpreted 
with caution. 





By CHARLES BRUNELLE, Public 
Relations Counsel, Hartford 


FREE GOVERNMENT aids, always 
greater than most realize or utilize, 
have increased by leaps and are almost 
out of bounds. New ones are really 
supposed to help war effort, though. 
Over 100 classifications of glossy 
photographs, relating to civilian and 
military war effort, are listed by the 
Photographic Section, Division of In- 
formation, Office for Emergency Man- 
agement, 430 Delaware Avenue, S. W., 
Washington, D. C. William M. Nel- 
son, chief, responds same day to re- 
quests for this list, in our experience. 
Descriptions given are quite full. 
Photos are for loan, unless damaged 
by use. Then they’re free. If used in 
advertising, photographic section will 
help you clear with Army and Navy. 
Also available, though not described, 
are a few 4 x 5 Kodachrome trans- 
parencies. ... 


x kk 


HOUSE ORGANS may now be en- 
riched by top-flight cartoonists’ work, 
through Distribution Section, Office 
of War Information, Washington, 
D. C. Two-column mats are available, 
free, weekly; subjects deal with sal- 
vage campaigns and other war helps. 
Drawings are reproduced in “Victory,” 
the 75-cents-per-year weekly maga- 
zine of the OEM, or you can be placed 
on the matrice mailing list by writing 
OWI as above. 


x Rr 


FEATURE ARTICLE series for any 
house organ, or for local newspaper if 
you can interest editors, might be 
titled “How Did He Get That Way?” 
Would deal with firm’s top executives 
—with all local firms, in case of news- 
paper. Colorful biographical data, 
showing humble beginnings, then rise 
in executive stature through hard 
work, loyalty, etc. If top man was 
born with silver spoon, start with next 
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in line, who is probably closer to em- 
ployees, anyway, unfortunately. It’s 
been too long since workers have been 
told about Abraham Lincoln starting 
in log cabin; many have lost “feel” of 
free enterprise. This would help restore 
it... . 


x *k * 


PRODUCTION DRIVE headquar- 
ters reports that local newspaper 
editors help judge slogan contests in 
several places. Joint committees say 
not only are editors good judges by 
closer contact results in more stories 
and pictures in papers, helping drive. 
House organ editors should not hoard 
all material, anyway, remembering the 
“prophet is not without honor” idea 
applies to publications, too. The city- 
wide paper carries more weight with 
your public. ... 


xk * 


POSTWAR PLANNING in public 
relations can apply even to non-adver- 
tisers. Connecticut companies doing 
an honest, clean job in this war should 
now write their wartime biographies. 
Pictures, production and profit data, 
Washington testimonials, evidence of 
special aid to war effort, all should be 
gathered now for benefit of peacetime 
Congressional investigating commit- 
tees, at least. Same biography might 
serve later in offense as well as de- 
fense. ... 


xk *& 


ORAL TESTIMONIALS, which so 
many concerns are getting now, by 
telephone, from Army, Navy and other 
officials, might be  stenographically 
preserved, or even electrically recorded 
on one of Connecticut’s own products 
which could be adapted for this pur- 
pose. ... 


xk 


CAR-POOLING is helped in Cleve- 
land by cooperation between Willard 
Storage Battery and three other plants 
in neighborhood there. . . . Allis- 
Chalmers, always in front in public 
relations efforts, has a booklet, “It’s 
the Little Things That Count,” show- 
ing how to conserve office supplies. 
Copies available on request, we hear. 

. Advertising agencies now have 
full data to make war bond drive work 
easier than it was for those who went 
into it at first. Or get material direct 
from Treasury... . 





By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Manager, Foreign Trade Dept., and Manager, 
Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


JUNE FOREIGN TRADE MEET- 
ING: At the June meeting of the 
Foreign Trade Committee, several 
topics of interest to all exporters were 
discussed including latest rulings of 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
Office of Export Control. Another 
topic which developed a great amount 
of interest was the simplification and 
unification of export procedures, docu- 
mentation requirements, etc., regarding 
shipments to Latin American markets. 

One member suggested that the 
Association should use its influence to 
the end that there might be a simplifi- 
cation of the many export procedures 
set up by the several South American 
countries. 

It was also suggested that our own 
government could do much to simplify 
their own procedures. Some points that 
could be cleared up by an inter-country 
study of procedures were discussed, 
especially systems of weights, rates of 
assessments, foreign exchange, con- 
sular requirements, marking require- 
ments and marks of origin. This com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
problem and report its recommenda- 
tions: Mr. J. F. Dement, Export Man- 
ager, Dictaphone Corporation, Bridge- 
port, chairman; Mr. A. P. Keeler, Ex- 
port Manager, The Fuller Brush Com- 
pany, Hartford and Mr. L. B. Hough, 
Vice President, The Collins Company, 
Collinsville. 


x kk 


SO MUCH GOOD sound thinking is 
behind the advice given by Harry S. 
Radcliffe, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council of American Importers, 
before the Chicago World Trade Con- 
ference, that his statements are briefly 
reported here. While he discusses im- 
port organizations the same advice 
should be heeded by exporters as well. 

“Keep your import organization to- 
gether during the War if at all possible. 


Find some useful work, whether in 
domestic or imported lines, for your 
import executives and technicians to 
do so that you may be prepared for the 
post-war period when the American 
importers can play a helpful and im- 
portant role,” was the advice of Mr. 
Radcliffe. 

“Importers were urged to employ 
their organizations to seek out sources 
of supplies and new connections for 
imported strategic materials such as 
those listed in Order M-63, for essen- 
tial products in short supply as indi- 
cated by conservation measures, and 
for new products that will contribute 
directly to the war effort or satisfy 
consumer needs. 

“While using all of the specialized 
experience and ingenuity at your com- 
mand to seek out strategic, and essen- 
tial goods for imports,” he continued, 
“do not overlook those foreign prod- 
ucts, of which there are many, that 
help to sustain civilian morale. Re- 
member that, sooner or later, Mr. 
Hitler will have reason to wish that he 
had devoted more attention to civilian 
morale. 

“When the war is over there will 
be a job to be done in the world trade 
field that will tax the courage and 
wisdom of our national leaders, legis- 
lators, educators, foreign traders and 
and pro-educators.” 


xk * 


SPEAKING BEFORE a meeting of 
the American Office Supply Exporters 
at the Commodore Hotel, Cofonel 
F. R. Kerr, Chief of the Office of Ex- 
ports, Washington, D. C. urged ex- 
porters to check carefully into their 
consignees and to pass on to the Office 
of Exports all information possible 
concerning the reliability of the con- 
signees and the amount of trade done 
with them in the past. 

The Office of Exports, he declared, 
is greatly concerned with the “‘cloak- 
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ing” of blacklisted companies. The day 
following the issuance of additions to 
the blacklist the cloak starts to de- 
velop. 


Colonel Kerr verified the fact that 
the Office of Exports has instituted a 
new system to combat the possibilities 
of sending materials to pro-Axis ele- 
ments. Applications for licenses to ex- 
port commodities to heretofore “un- 
known” consignees are being returned 
with a note from the Trade Intelligence 
Bureau of the O. E. C. No action is 
taken on the application and it is not 
considered rejected, but the Bureau 
advises that if further action is de- 
sired on the application the exporter 
must tell his consignee to get in touch 
with the American consulate in the 
foreign country and to give complete 
information about himself and to give 
full details as to how the material to be 
imported will be used. After this is 
done, the exporter may then resubmit 
his application after a period of not 
less than six weeks has-elapsed. 

The control chief further stated that 
exporters may soon expect to find all 
license applications which have been 
rejected accompanied by a sheet list- 
ing reasons for the rejection. At the 
last spot check of the cime it takes to 
clear applications, Colonel Kerr stated 
it was found that the “average” appli- 
cation is either cleared or rejected 
within ninety-six hours. 


x = 2 
THE FOLLOWING EXCERPTS 


are taken from an article which ap- 
peared in the American Import and Ex- 
port Bulletin by James S. Carson, Vice 
President, American and _ Foreign 
Power Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
“Don’t give up the ship’, Law- 
rence’s historical words uttered over 
a century ago, ought to be repeated 
now by Foreign Traders everywhere. 
They should be uttered both in their 
literal and their figurative conno- 
tations. Are we in the foreign trade 
field about to repeat the costly blun- 
ders of the past? Are we thinking 
about quitting because the going is 
rough? Our European rivals have al- 
ways accused us of being fair-weather 
traders, conquering markets during 
the sunshine period, but running to 
cover at the first rumble of a coming 
storm. We ourselves had about come 
to believe that all such talk belonged 
to another and relatively far-off time 
when we were amateurs in the struggle 
for overseas markets. There are some 
evidences, however, that we are still 





Freshman in this complex game of 
winning and holding world markets. 

“Take the matter of shipping, for 
example. Without ships there can be 
no foreign trade and at the moment 
we need all of our bottoms to carry 
men and munitions rather than goods. 
It has been rightly emphasized that 
our first and most important job is 
to win this war, but that does not 
mean that we should proceed as if we 
never again were going to have cargo 
carriers for foreign trade. 

“Our vast shipbuilding program 
makes it probable that when this war 
is over the United States and Britain 
will have a very large share of the 
tonnage of the world. There will be 
competition between us in foreign 
trade and there will be keen rivalry 
between individual American lines. We 
must keep these trade and shipping 
journals alive if we are to hold our 
own in post-war world trade. 

““Now there is really a big publicity 
job to do in this matter of shipping. 
We in foreign trade know that in the 
present world conflict the battle of 
shipping will have a vital influence on 
the final outcome. Our neighbors in 
South America should be told more 
about this aspect of the war if we are 
to continue to hold and to gain in our 
inter-American trade relations. The 
ordinary citizen here in the United 
States should be told the story in order 
that he may better understand some 
of the sacrifices he is called upon to 
make, and for the further purpose of 
bolstering his morale. He must be 
made aware of the part which the 
American merchant marine is playing 
towards the winning of the war and 
the significance of the place our cargo 
carriers will have when the demands 
come for a square deal peace. 

“If there is soundness in this view- 
point then it would seem that the 
U. S. Maritime Commission might well 
undertake a campaign of institutional 
advertising. In this our leading steam- 
ship lines should join. Many interesting 
developments would be made known in 
such an effort. For example, a couple 
of years ago nearly all of Latin Amer- 
ica was struggling with the dollar 
problem. Now they are piling up 
American exchange and their main 
trade trouble is ships, not dollars, Let’s 
tell the story behind this, and also 
many others which will make clear to 
the landlubber that our merchant ma- 
rine may win or lose this war for us. 
Understanding is not an unimportant 
element in achieving victory. Let’s tell 
the story.” 


“HASTE MAKES WASTE” 


(Continued from page 7) 


this law is shown by the case of a tex- 
tile mill, sued on account of stream 
pollution by persons owning property 
“down the river” who claimed dam- 
ages and sought an injunction to close 
the factory. The mill built and now 
operates works that purify its waste 
liquors before they are discharged into 
the river. As a result, the complaints 
have ceased. 


In another instance a mill, manu- 
facturing less than ten tons of high 
grade paper per day and pouring 1,000- 
000 gallons of waste water, containing 
more than 3,000 pounds of paper stock, 
into the neighboring brook per day, 
was threatened with an injunction and 
lawsuit by lower riparian manufac- 
turers. To prevent these actions and 
correct the pollution, the mill has in- 
stalled equipment for collecting and 
re-using the fibre. Also, by employing 
modern machinery, the mill now 
makes 17 tons of paper a day re-using 
most of the water. It thereby saves 
many tons of coal. These procedures 
have made it possible to run the mill 
all the year, whereas formerly the mill 
had to shut down during dry weather. 


One of the large manufacturers of 
ball bearings and tools used to discharge 
more than 15,000 gallons of waste 
water, containing cutting and grind- 
ing oils, into a neighborhood river each 
day. By modifying the system of oper- 
ation and re-using the liquors, the 
mill recovers most of these valuable 
oils and has reduced the total volume 
of the polluted water to less than 1,000 
gallons per 24 hours. 


The discharge of poisonous and 
highly colored electroplating mill 
wastes, into waters adjacent to a pub- 
lic park and bathing beaches, threat- 
ened a large factory with a court in- 
junction to close the mill. But the 
owners built and now operate works 
that treat these plating room wastes. 
The result has been successful and the 
injunction has been removed. More- 
over, the cyanides and poisonous metal- 
lic compounds are no longer a menace 
to school children playing by the river 
and factory workers who bathe in the 
sea. 


These few instances will serve to 
show that by research and installation 
of suitable equipment, manufacturers 
can recover valuable products from 
mill waste waters for re-use in the 
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mill. They can also relieve State waters 
of polluting compounds. 


Based upon the experience gained by 
forty years work in this field, sixteen 
of which have been spent in Connecti- 
cut, the author gained a wide knowl- 
edge of methods to solve the many 
problems that face manufacturers who 
must dispose of waste waters. Such 
surveys often reveal ways to recover 
valuable products for re-use in the 
mills. 


The necessity for salvaging coal, 
metals, oils, paper and preservation of 
our natural resources for recreation in 
State waters grows to be more impor- 
tant day by day. 


Connecticut factories have made 
wonderful strides in production of 
war supplies. But along with that prog- 
ress has gone a multiplication of valu- 
able products thrown out on the dump 
or into the rivers. 


There are today tons of chromium, 
copper, zinc, paper, oil, etc., and thou- 
sands upon thousands of heat units 
discarded that can be recovered to 
conserve our natural resources. 





“RES JUDICATA” 


What You Can Expect. The Na- 
tional War Labor Board has adopted a 
definite policy to be applied in de- 
mands for wage increases. Using the 
base of a 15% cost of living increase 
between January 1, 1941 and May, 
1942, wage increases will be granted 
if employees did not receive a corre- 
sponding increase in hourly wage rates 
during, immediately preceding or fol- 
lowing such period. The purpose of 
this formula is to preserve peacetime 
wage standards which are considered to 
have existed on January 1, 1941. It 
appears to be immaterial that the real 
wages paid in May, 1942 might have 
been adequate despite the increase in 
living costs. 

This new policy has been severely 
criticized by OPA Administrator Leon 
Henderson who has stated that any 
company which voluntarily grants 
such wage increases will not be given 
any relief from price ceilings which 
might squeeze such a company because 
of the increased wage grant. Thus, the 
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typical wartime picture of two Gov- 
ernment agencies fighting one another 
“tooth and nail” still hangs on the 
wall. 


Regarding union maintenance and 
check-off, the Board considers these 
controversial matters as a definite ne- 
cessity for the maintenance of maxi- 
mum production. Mr. Davis, Board 
chairman, has answered the oft- 
repeated argument that union main- 
tenance is a violation of the Wagner 
Act by asserting that Congress never 
intended in the above law to outlaw 
union security agreements merely be- 
cause it only gave definite assent to 
a 100% closed shop. 


Healthy Condition. Connecticut’s 
unemployment tax fund increased in 
amount over $20,000,000 during the 
last fiscal year, while benefit payments 
were only approximately $3,000,000. 
The fund as of this June 30 was 
$75,000,000, and it is fully expected 
that the $100,000,000 level will be 
reached at the end of this fiscal year. 
No wonder that Messrs. McNutt and 
Altmeyer desire to federalize unem- 
ployment compensation and get their 
fingers on such a juicy plum and then 
spread the seeds over the country 
where they will do the most good— 
politically. 


The Minority Side. The weakness of 
the Republican party in Congress has 
become more and more apparent dur- 
ing recent years. This has been due not 
only to its numerical disadvantage but 
also to the steam roller tactics adopted 
by the Administration-controlled ma- 
jority. It is interesting to note that of 
the thousands of bills introduced in 
the 76th and 77th Congress only 37 of 
those sponsored by Republican mem- 
bers have become law. A typical ex- 
ample is the successful passage of a 
measure providing for the removal of 
John Marshall’s statue to another posi- 
tion in the Capitol building. Another 
typical bill had something to do with 
the bald eagle. 


It is some consolation to know that 
the two-party system furnishes a 
medium through which such details 
can be attended to. 


The Forgotten Man? Whatever cor- 
porate tax rates are adopted by Con- 
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gress in respect to the 1942 tax bill, it 
is apparent that due to this necessity 
for greater revenue to finance the war, 
the stockholder more and more will 
feel the impact upon his income. 


The estimated Federal tax revenue 
for the fiscal year is $24,000,000,000; 
the appropriations will approximate 
$73,000,000,000. It is self-evident 
that the 1943 tax legislation will prob- 
ably increase corporate levies over and 
above what they will be after this cur- 
rent bill is passed. 


The problems of corporate manage- 
ment in determining how the small 
amount of income remaining after 
taxes shall be allocated between divi- 
dend payments, post-war reserves, capi- 
tal improvements and establishment of 
necessary inventories cannot be too 
greatly emphasized. Regardless of best 
management, the stockholder may be 
the forgotten man of this decade. 


Sales Tax. Although considerable re- 
lief from confiscatory direct taxation 
could be obtained by a stiff consumers’ 
sales tax, this happens to be an election 
year and therefore, nothing should be 
done to disturb the status quo of the 
Administration’s position in the eyes 
of the vote-giving public. Even the 
Treasury Department which is ordi- 
narily concerned in reaping the great- 
est amount of revenue regardless of 
methods, is in opposition to such a 
tax. We wonder if the Treasury De- 
partment has a good reason or was just 
advised to take that position. 


Richard F. Berry, counsel for the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut has been appointed to the 
Social Security Committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Council. The purpose 
of the committee is to formulate plans 
and policies and to act in an advisory 
capacity to the National Association 
of Manufacturers on all matters per- 
taining to social security. 


P.S. “Res Judicata” doesn’t ap- 
prove of salvaged rubber from 


Connecticut being shipped to 
Newark, N. J. and rubber from 
other New England states diverted 
to Cleveland, Ohio, when one of 
the eight rubber reclaiming plants 
in the country is located in Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 





ACCOUNTING HINTS 


(Contributed by Hartford Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants ) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS UN- 
DER WAR TIME CONDITIONS: 


Management, stockholders and credit 
grantors await the periodical state- 
ments of corporations as eagerly in the 
present times as they do in ordinary 
times, perhaps even a bit more anx- 
iously. In this connection too much 
significance may be attached to the 
comparison of results with those of 
other periods. Very few industries re- 
main untouched by the impact of the 
war hence comparisons with normal 
times are apt to be misleading. The 
tremendous increase or decrease in vol- 
ume of business may in nowise be 
attributable to the activity of the man- 
agement. In fact many concerns 
would be happier if they did not have 
to cope with the larger volume of 
business which they were not equipped 
to handle but which they are expected 
to produce in seemingly impossible 
time. 

The abnormalcy as to volume is re- 
flected in practically every aspect of 
operations. It used to be said that the 
only figure in operating statements that 
was reasonably certain was that of 
sales; but now even that is gone. Com- 
parisons of operations in 1941, 1942 
and 1943 with prior years should be 
made with considerable reservation. 
Likewise it is very problematical as to 
their value for the years to come. 


One factor which may materially 
alter the reports presently rendered by 
war industries is the pending renego- 
tiation of war contracts where the 
profit appears to be excessive. When and 
if this comes to pass the ultimate oper- 
ating statements as to the volume of 
sales or profit for a given year in this 
era may be considerably different from 
first appearances. This possibility 
prompts the suggestion that concerns 
contingently subject to this situation 
should disclose the fact in a footnote 
to the statements omitting mention of 
amounts; this is a course suggested 
by a committee of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. 


It is difficult to conjecture what the 
relative results might be for a given 
year if there is a renegotiation of con- 
tracts as compared to the application 
of the proposed rates of income and 
profits taxes under the pending Rev- 
enue Act. Volume production has ef- 
fected economies and reduced costs, 
hence yielded profits which have even 
amazed executives and in a number of 
instances they have acted voluntarily 
to adjust contract prices or to make 
refunds to the government. 


Many difficult and controversial 
points will arise in the audit of war 
contract costs and renegotiation of 
contracts. Costs as used for income 
tax purposes do not control. The law 


is vague as to what constitutes allow- 
able costs. Some of the phases which 
will probably be questioned are the 
reasonableness of officers’ compensa- 
tion, payments for employees’ pension 
funds, accelerated depreciation and 
other adequate reserves. 


xk * 


The provision of the Revenue Act 
of 1942 will soon be finally formu- 
lated but there has been sufficient fore- 
warning as to the impact which they 
will make that the element of surprise 
no longer exists. There can be no ques- 
tion but that the need of funds for 
carrying on the war effort is extreme 
and controlling. Nevertheless, it is 
quite proper and indeed a necessity that 
each concern protect its own interests 
to the end that the tax burden may 
be equitably distributed. 

There are various things which a 
company can and should do under 
these circumstances. The policy with 
respect to compensation should be con- 
sidered. Employees’ contentment is 
substantially achieved through timely 
and adequate remuneration. If the ulti- 
mate basis for the year is reasonable, 
it is an allowable deduction, and it is 
desirable to make it effective early in 
the year to dismiss any question there- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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In June the index of business activity 
in Connecticut registered one of the 
sharpest monthly rises of the year and 
stood at an estimated 94% above nor- 
mal. The United States index remained 
stationary at the May level. 

Non-agricultural employment in 
the state was steady during June. In- 
formation covering representative fac- 
tories showed that accessions were 
slightly ahead of separations in almost 
all areas except Hartford where ap- 
proximately 2,000 new employees 
were added to industrial payrolls. In 
general, layoffs and shutdowns were 
greater in June than in any other 
month since last December. Gains suf- 
ficient to offset these employment losses 
were made by plants which have con- 
verted to war production. Aside from 
losses anticipated in industries which 


are not as yet converted or are unable 
to convert, layoffs were caused by a 
variety of reasons such as an industrial 
dispute, now settled, which affected 
400 workers in the New London area, 
temporary shortages of raw materials, 
and seasonal and part time unemploy- 
ment in the apparel and hatting trades. 
Migration of out-of-state workers 
seeking employment in Connecticut 
has fallen off appreciably. From Janu- 
ary to June of this year approximately 
20,000 employees have been engaged 
in Connecticut non-agricultural estab- 
lishments. The increase since June, 
1941 is estimated at 45,000 and the 
gain over June, 1940 is set at 167,000. 

Impressive gains were recorded in 
the manhours index for June which 
rose almost eight points to an estimated 
143% above normal. Again the ad- 


vance was led by Hartford although in 
a majority of cities the June totals 
represented a new peak. Latest available 
information on earnings and hours in 
Connecticut factories shows that the 
average weekly wage received by male 
employees during April was $50.76 in- 
cluding overtime for a 48.2 hour work 
week. This was 21% above the aver- 
age national weekly wage of $41.78 
for a 43.6 hour week. Connecticut 
female employees worked 43.0 hours 
and averaged $28.32 per week against 
the United States figure of 38.9 hours 
and $22.87 per week. 

Average daily freight car loadings 
declined again in June, the index fall- 
ing to 22% above normal. As pointed 
out last month the index is no longer 
a reliable guide to rail operations at 
this time. With widespread adoption 
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of a new loading device, reliably said 
to add 33% to freight car capacity, 
the index will become still less accu- 
rate. However, since regulations pre- 
vent disclosure of actual tonnage car- 
ried or cars loaded by classes of com- 
modities, there is little other means of 
measuring railroad activity. 

The index of construction work in 
progress, after having recovered in 
April most of the losses encountered 
since October, 1941, fell back for the 
second consecutive month to an esti- 
mated 50% above normal. Drastic de- 
clines in square feet of contracts 
awarded for both residential and non- 
residential construction were the con- 
tributing factors. It is apparent now 
that even federally sponsored defense 
housing may be curtailed as the need 
for the critical materials used in such 
construction becomes greater else- 
where. Non-residential building of an 
essential nature has largely been com- 
pleted and further war plant construc- 
tion will more than likely be limited 
to alterations and the erection only oc- 
casionally of new plants or large scale 
expansion of existing facilities. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of nearly 900 price series in the week 
ending July 4 rose 0.1% over the pre- 
vious week and stood at 98.5% of the 
1926 average which is 12.3% above 
this period in 1941. On July 1, price 
ceilings became effective for sales of 
services at retail such as those provided 
by laundries, garages, etc. These ceiling 
prices are the maximum prices charged 
by each dealer during March, 1942. In 
the short time during which they have 
been in operation ceilings have been 
able to stem price advances effectively. 
However, the strain has been such that 
at least one cciling is now boosted and 
subsidies or freight allowances have 
been required for gasoline, fertilizer, 
coal and some sugar moving east. As 
labor costs, both industrial and farm, 
rise, a gradual or controlled increase in 
price levels may be expected. 

For the first time in almost two 
years, the Conference Board index of 
the cost of living in the United States 
in June did not rise over the previous 
month remaining at 97.3 which is 
9.9% higher than a year ago. During 
the month food was the only item sur- 
veyed which continued to rise, in- 
creasing 0.4% from May. Clothing, 
housing, fuel and sundries declined. 
Of the various components of the in- 
dex, in percent of increase, food now 
takes second place to clothing which 
has advanced 19.7% since June, 1941. 
Latest figures released by the War 


Production Board show that in the 
matter of supply and facilities con- 
tracts awarded by the Army, Navy 
and Maritime Commission from June, 
1940 to April, 1942, Connecticut still 
maintains first place on a per capita 
basis and is in seventh position on the 
basis of volume. The Connecticut per 
capita figure of $1,440 is almost four 
times as great as the United States 
average. 





ACCOUNTING HINTS 


(Continued from page 29) 








of. To wait until the end of the year 
and then declaring large bonuses has 
been described as tax suicide. 

Serious thought should also be given 
to other timely expenditures for the 
long range welfare of the company. 
These may include plant maintenance 
work, heretofore deferred, or publicity 
and development work as to new prod- 
ucts and markets and other forward 
looking programs. 


xk *& 


Connecticut industries were well 
represented at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants held in Chicago early in 
the summer. The entire three day ses- 
sion was devoted to consideration of 
“War Time Responsibilities of the In- 
dustrial Accountant. Connecticut was 
honored by the selection of Herman A. 
Papenfoth of The Trumbull Electric 
Manufacturing Company and a past 
president of Hartford Chapter to the 
National Board of Directors. 





IMAGINEERING 


(Continued from page 9) 


What shall we use to feed the fires 
of our imagination? The new materials, 
the new chemicals; the new techniques 
and now skills; and all the infinite 
variations and combinations of these 
that ingenuity can suggest. Where do 
you start? You start from scratch, 
literally, with every product you have 
had to put on the shelf for the dura- 
tion. You start from scratch, with 
every product you’ve had to freeze 
the design of, for production purposes, 
for the duration. You start from 
scratch on every glimmering of an 
idea of a new product that you’ve ever 
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visioned. What are you going to come 
up with? Totally new things to make; 
old ones made cheaper; good ones 
made better; slow ones made faster, 
heavy ones made lighter: products so 
desirable that they make work, with 
honor, for salesmen, and store clerks, 
and delivery men, and warehouse men, 
and railroad men, and all the other 
components of our distribution sys- 
tem, in addition to building payrolls 
of direct factory labor. 

That’s the gist of what we mean 
when we talk about Imagineering in 
Aluminum Company of America ad- 
vertising. It was never intended to be 
a selfish word. You can imagineer 
without ever using a pound of alumi- 
num. It is not a trick name for a spe- 
cial future-looking department, al- 
though it is a formula for the kind of 
thinking Alcoa engineers have been 
doing for fifty years, and today more 
intensively than ever. It is a statistical 
fact that if Alcoa Aluminum by its 
own Imagineering and in co-operation 
with others who look forward too, can 
develop new things for aluminum to 
do, in sufficient numbers to utilize the 
aluminum capacity that will be in 
existence on V-day, at least one mil- 
lion new jobs will have been created 
that never existed before the war. 

The point is that every man in this 
room represents an industry that can 
go and do likewise; that can set out 
with similar determination to make its 
share of the new jobs that are going to 
be needed. To you who represent com- 
panies which have such programs, my 
compliments and congratulations. 

The message I want to leave with 
you is not a formula for blueprinting 
a pat and comfortable future for in- 
dustry, but a conviction of the neces- 
sity of beginning to concoct the mil- 
lions of new jobs, out of which the 
only kind of future we all want will 
build itself. I would have each and 
every one of you preach Imagineering 
to your engineers, your sales managers, 
and your presidents. Preach the con- 
cept of job responsibility, back it with 
the real facts about the future, and 
show up the fixations for exactly what 
they are, and you have personally 
started to win the peace. Of what 
greater service can an advertising man 
be to his profession and to his country? 

Just one more thought, which I 
put as a question: What becomes of 
the problem of public relations, when 
you have given the man on the street, 
and the man in uniform, a good solid 
eyeful of industry really reaching for 
its destiny of job-maker? 








IT’S MADE IN GONNECTICUT 


Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Acetylene 
National Cylinder Gas Company 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 


Advertising Specialties : 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Meriden 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 


Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 


Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


Aircraft Accessories ; 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airports Diy United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Airplanes ; 7 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div United Aircraft 


Corp Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 


Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


United 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 


Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 


Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Balls ; 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Waterbury 


Barrels 7 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 


Oakville 
The Charles Parker Co 


Meriden 


ontaps 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings (ball and 
roller) 
Bells 


Stamford 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 


Corp 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford 

Middletown 

Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) 


> Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 


Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 


5 Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company 


Hartford 


af Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Boilers 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Box Board 


The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 
and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 


Norwich 


Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co 


‘ Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 

Broaching 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 


Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
2 Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


The Hawie Mfg Co 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
B Schwanda & Sons 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


New Britain 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 
New Britain 
Naugatuck 
Staffordville 


, Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and _ tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 


Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, 
Sheathed) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


non-metallic 
Hartford 


Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Castings 

The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
: New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 

Scovill Manfacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Thompsonville 


New London 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 


Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of American 
The Chromium Process Company 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 2 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 


Waterbury 
Derby 


New Haven 


jay 7 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “‘B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 









Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co ohasen Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Maxitorq) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
(Paper) Mystic 


Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 


503 Blake St Copper New Haven 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Copper Sheets Waterbury 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube ; 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
ew Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
‘o Inc Portland 
Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The ] B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton and Jute Batting 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Cotton Yarn 

The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 

Counting Devices 

Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cut Stone 

The Dextone Co New Haven 

Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 


The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictanhone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporation 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven bn Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mts Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 

Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 

Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Drop Forgings 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Hartford 


New London 


Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 

The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 

Atwater Mfe Co Plantsville 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Dowel Pins 

The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Middletown 


Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Silex Co 
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Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Eye Controt New Haven 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Electric Fixture Wire Ansonia 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Panel Boards New Haven 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 

clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 

The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 


New London 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
Elevators New Haven 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc (freight, 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Diy United Aircraft 

Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 

Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


(Manufactures) artford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Evelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—All Purposes 

American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 

Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 

Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 

Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 

The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


t New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting enna 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
~ Waterbury 
Foundries 


Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 

num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
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Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
; Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co. New London 
Galvanizing 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
ne Bridgeport 

Gauges 


The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 


The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp. New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 


custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surface, internal, and special) 


New Haven 


19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 

The Excelsior Hardware Co 


Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The A F Holden Co 


200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristol 
Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Ses Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company New Britain 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 


Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ine 


: Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


The 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 


(Advt.) 
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Key Blanks 
Sargent and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 

Knit Goods b 

American Hosiery Company New Britain 

Labels 

J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 

Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 

A W Fiint Co ~ Chapel St New Haven 
mps 

The Rostand Mfg ies (brass, 

style & brass candlesticks) 

Leather tat 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 

Leather Goods Trimmings 2 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

Letterheads 

I.ehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 

Lighting Equipment 

The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co tamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
oom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company 
Machine Work 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co. -(mill) 
Torrington 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming ; 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, 
and sailboat hardware) 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 


Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co 


Metal Cpaing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) 
Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings ; 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


Metal Stampings 
The Autoyre Co (small) 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
J H Sessions Ne Son 
The H C Cook Co 322 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mig Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Haven 
Derby 


colonial 
Milford 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


Stamford 
Stamford 
Hartford 


deck, cabin 

Milford 
Middletown 
New Haven 


New Haven 


New London 
Waterbury 


Waterbury 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 
New Britain 


Oakville 
Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 
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Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 

Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 

Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

Moulds 
& Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
New Haven 
(heat resisting for 
Bristol 


The Hoggson 
Brewery St 
The Sessions Foundry Co. 
non ferrous metals) 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 


Oxygen 
National Cylinder Gas Company Meriden 


Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and epee 


Waterbury 
Seymour 


Seymour 
Milldale 
Hartford 


Branford 


ridgeport 
Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 


Paperboard 
Capeastiont Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
National Folding Box Co (foldin 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) 
The Strouse, Adler Co 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


) New Haven 
New Haven 
Montville 
New Haven 
Norwich 


Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Phos -— Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 


Ivoryton 


Seymour 
Bristol 


The American Brass eo (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
a any (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 

y Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Waterbury 


Platers 
Plainville 


Crane Compa 


The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Plumbing cannes 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
: Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 


Plainville 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 


Danielson 
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_ Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
(recording and _ controlling) 
Waterbury 


The Bristol Co 


Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 
Razors 
Schick Inc. (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


Rocky Hill 


Stamford 


Shelton 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 
Refractories 
Tloward Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium. 
kanthal) Southport 


New Haven 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Ine 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


ivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
—, and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
og Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 
Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 


Stratford 


The Bristol 


Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Cha 


Stratford 


New Haven 


1 St 
ew Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


Saw Blades Simsbury 
Mfg Co (Hack Saw, 


Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 


Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Rilake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type onl ly) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%" capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
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The Capewell 
Saw) 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 





IT’S 


Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
Screws (Machine) 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 

Waterbury 


Winsted 


Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Glastonbury 
Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold ae ; Hartford 
nals 

The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 

Silks 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 


503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


New Haven 
Derby 


New London 
ey Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


New London 


amps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (gest) 


141 Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


ew Haven 


Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 
. Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
_Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
. Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 


MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


—CONTINUED— 


Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Clectric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Bristol 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 


Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and automatic 
control) Waterbury 


Middletown 
The Walton Co 
New Haven 


Moodus 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 


Jewett City 


Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 

The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Manufacturing Co Mystic 

Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
in rolls) Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co ew Haven 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N Hill Brass Co 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 

Scovill (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Manufacturing Co 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Waterbury 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Meriden 


New Britain 


Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Ine (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 


copper & 
Waterville 
Glenville 
Milldale 


Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 
enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 


Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All metals, all 
meshes) Southport 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterburv Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co 
The 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Oakville 


Waterbury 
American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


Vest Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meehee and metals) 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimminge) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Southport 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


The Ensign-Bickford Se ‘Gute carpet) Simsbury 


The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 

West Haven 
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FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR SALE—One ton Electric Triplex Hoist, 220 volts, 14 feet lift. 
S. E. 162. 


WANTED —A water heater for heating raw river water, for use in 
beater room of paper mill, In submitting your offer please give full 
details and specifications, and also capacity. Address S. E. 168. 


FOR SALE —3,700 Ibs. 21/32” Dia. Cold Drawn Steel Screw Stock, 
12’ 11” lengths. Address S. E. 169. 


FOR SALE—A quantity of steel pulleys, split and solid, of all sizes; 
also shafting, hangers, hanger boxes, etc. Address S. E. 170. 


FOR SALE—Three horizontal tubular boilers good for pressure of 
150 Ibs. In excellent condition, quadruple riveted, 72” in diameter, 
96 three and one-quarter inch tubes, 18 feet long, built by Bigelow 
of New Haven, April 8, 1918. Have not been used for 6 or 8 years. 
Must be removed for needed space. Address S. E. 171. 


WANTED: By New Haven concern, one used elevator for factory use. 
Address S. E. 172. 


FOR SALE—Ideal manufacturing site on Railroad Avenue, Bridge- 
port, requiring only 100 ft. spur track. Architect has already prepared 
plan for two-story brick building 30 x 40 ft. which, togther with cost 
of land, can be completed for $47,000. Address S. E. 175. 


FOR RENT—Factory space formerly used as automobile salesrooms as 
follows: 20,000 sq. ft. in Ansonia; 5,000 sq. ft. in Derby; 7500 sq ft. 
in West Haven; 5,000 sq. ft. in Branford; and 20,000 sq. ft. in New 
Haven. S. E. 176. 


WAR WORK WANTED—Company AAAI financially rated, with 
100,000 square feet working space, has assembly facilities, foot and 
power presses, hand and automatic screw machines, plain and universal 
millers, single and multiple head lathes, drill presses, tappers, etc., desires 
additional war work of a continuous nature, Address P. O. Box 535, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


EMPLOYMENT 


PRODUCTION WORK WANTED... 
with Connecticut manufacturer . 
familiar with filling defense contracts 
same . . . 31 years of age and single 
. » « Address P. W. 625. 


EXECUTIVE—Market-Minded. Knows advertising, sales manage- 
ment and co-ordination with production. Has been active, both large 
and small business. As assistant to president, has been trouble shooter 
in large organization. Has built national distributing forces. Under- 
stands people, customer relations. Excellent styling sense. Export in 
market and product research for long-range planning. Address P. W. 
627. 


GRADUATE of Georgetown University Law School. Extensive law 
experience. Also corporate, personal and other tax work, general cor- 
porate, contract, estate, real estate, banking, etc. Business experience as 
well as legal. Interested in business and legal work connected with 
armament or munition. Address P. W. 628. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 
and Plant Installation experience. Familiar with mechanical and build- 
ing trades. Interested in Plant Engineering and Maintenance. Address 
P. W. 629. 


Seven years experience 
have applied time study .. . 
. penalties, etc. attached to 
- « interviews appreciated 


EDITORIAL —Experienced newspaper and magazine writer desires 
permanent connection as member of editorial staff of a house organ 
or field magazine. He has a well established name as a columnist. 
Desires to locate in vicinity of Hartford. Address P. W. 630. 


GRADUATE of Wesleyan University and Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism; four years experience as newspaper reporter 
and copy editor; hard, accurate, efficient worker; age 27, married, good 
health; seeks public and employee relations work handling publicity, 
company and employee publications, et cetera. Address P. W. 631. 


EXPERIENCED FOUNDRY LABORER aged 34, and a BRASS 
CASTER, aged 48, are now available for work in the Bridgeport area. 
Address P. W. 632. 


A MAN 34 years of age with a B.S. Degree and five years experience 
as an organic chemist seeks a position in a Connecticut industry. For 
further details address P. W. 633. 


A BENCH MOLDER aged 39 living in the Bridgeport area seeks a 
position in a foundry, preferably near his home. Address P. W. 634. 


“NO TRAINING needed for me to go back into the brass business 
to replace drafted man. Practical experience all operations important 
shop accounting.” Address P. W. 635. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER, associated at present with large manu- 
facturer of precision made products, employing approximately 500 
people. 20 years’ experience in plant management, tool and die design 
and construction, costs, methods, production control, purchasing and 
industrial relations. Thorough technical background in mechanical 
engineering, cost accounting, business administration and factory man- 
agement. Age 45, married, seeks position as factory manager or works 
manager with a progressive manufacturing concern. Address P. W. 639. 


ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR—A former Connecticut bank executive 
age 47 with over 25 years experience in all branches of accounting and 
office management would like position with manufacturing concern, 
insurance company or other individual or corporation where his services 
would be of value. Address. P. W. 640. 


GRADUATE of New York University, B.C.S. Degree, 23 years experi- 
ence in general and cost accounting, office management, chief accountant 
and statistician, general plant and factory accountant, desires work in 
similar fields, preferably in New England. Address P. W. 641. 


CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Experienced 
in fuels, combustion, oil burners,—steam, hot water and hot air heating 
—lubricants, desires technical, sales, service or maintenance position on 


salaried basis. Address P. W. 644. 


EXECUTIVE with 18 years experience in production and high pres- 
sure distribution, available to expedite electrical and radio material, or 


any other responsible position with manufacturer. Age 43. Married. 
Address P. W. 651. 


EXECUTIVE-SECRETARY. Woman with 4% years Bureau of In- 
vestigation experience and executive secretarial work of legal and insur- 
ance nature for 14 years desires position as executive-secretary. Forced 
to seck new position due to government regulations. Address P. W. 652. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires to get into industrial personnel work. Also 
experienced in typing and shorthand. Age 29. Available immediately. 
Address P. W. 653. 


GENERALLY CAPABLE executive desires position in war industry. 
Has held responsible sales and executive positions including General Sales 
Manager in two large concerns. Forced to seek new location due to gov- 
ernment regulation of manufacturing. Address P. W. 654. 


EXPERIENCED PURCHASING AGENT, 
manufacturing processes, now employed, 
Address P. W. 655. 


HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR long experienced in all phases of publi- 
cation, from reporting to production of a finished paper or magazine, 
seeks position with manufacturer. Can handle employee recreation activ- 
ities. Family, College, 43, veteran first World War. Complete history and 
specimens with first communication. Address P, W. 657. 


SMALL ARMS EXPERT— Former Real Estate Executive, 20 years 
experience operating large New York City properties. Study of fire arms 
mechanisms and experimenting with them has been my hobby for 25 
years. Am thoroughly familiar with the mechanics of all types of self- 
loading arms. Skilled mechanic, 2 years experience instrument manufac- 
turing, one year in the shop. Presently employed. Wish position with 
manufacturer who needs my technical knowledge. Address P. W. 658 
(Ind.) 


familiar with general 
would consider change. 


IF—you plan to remain in business after we’ve swept-up Herr Schickl- 
gruber, then you need an all-around publicity and advertising man 
with a strong background in merchandising and marketing. Build for 
our new Tomorrow while knocking the h--l out of Hirohito. Former 
publicity director for large corset manufacturer and associate editor 
on daily trade newspaper. College education in Business Administration. 
Salary $85.00. Top-notch references. When can he start? Address 
P. W. 659. 
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> SAFEGUARD AMERICAS 
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Goods are moving ina steady stream, 


by rail and by various other modes 
of transportation — goods to keep the 
factories running, material for war 
equipment for our armed forces and 
for our allies and all types of com- 
modities for civilian use. 


Transportation facilities must bear 
a heavy burden and they are faced 


with increased hazards due to the 
Step-up in activity. 


Transportation Insurance stands in 
back of shippersasa bulwark against 
financial loss as the goods of the 
nation run the gauntlet of chance. 
Insurance producers are ready and 
willing to render every possible serv- 
ice in seeing that these shipments 
are adequately protected. 


Affiliated with the Atna Life Insurance Company and The Atna Casualty and Surety Company 





For faster wartime telephone service ... 
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